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*,* A Special Supplement of THE SPEAKER will 
be published on February 8th. Advertise- 
ments for this number should reach the Man- 
ager, 115, Fleet Street, £.C., by February Sth. 


THE WEEK. 
ee eel 

THE London papers have studi- 

ously ignored as far as they could 

not only the statement in the Pall 

Mall Gazette last week that a treaty 
had been signed between Russia and Turkey, but the 
more guarded and yet more explicit statement of our 
Constantinople correspondent, that an agreement 
had undoubtedly been arrived at between the two 
countries by which Russian supremacy had been 
established on the Bosphorus. One might have 
supposed that an incident so important, by which 
the political equilibrium of Europe is so seriously 
affected, would at once have engaged the attention of 
thenewspapers. Strangetosay,thetriumphof Russian 
diplomacy was treated with absolute silence in the 
greater part of the press. But full confirmation of the 
statement made by our correspondent has come to 
us from many different quarters; and on Thursday 
the Constantinople correspondent of the Times prac- 
tically endorsed everything that was said in THE 
SPEAKER a week ago. It remains to be seen how 
the Russophobist party in this country will treat 
the news of the Russo-Turkish alliance. Twenty 
years ago they would have regarded the agreement 
now arrived at as being nothing less than a casus 
belli. But we have advanced a long way since the 
days of the Treaty of San Stefano, and we may 
hope that even our Jingoes will acquiesce in what 
is, undoubtedly, the greatest defeat their party and 
their policy have ever suffered. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Five speeches have been delivered since our 
last issue by public men of the first rank. Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke on Saturday at Birmingham, Sir 
Henry Fowler on Monday at Wolverhampton, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on Tuesday at Leeds, 
— Mr. John Morley at Arbroath and Mr. 
——— in London on Thursday night. The first 
‘our dealt mainly, as was natural, with foreign 
relations, and concurred in anticipating a pacific 
_— of the Venezuela dispute and emphati- 
me aucPrecating the bare idea of hostilities with 
Seenee Mr. Chamberlain, though his contrast of 
pre mental apathy and American indignation in the 
Seah Question has drawn on him the wrath of 
lice ‘inental critics, kept his speech free of those in- 
‘cretlons which have marked some of his recent 





utterances, but allowed it to be marked by a 
foolish attack on Mr. Bryce for his censure of the 
present Government for their inaction in Armenia. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s reply substantially was that the 
present Government is suffering for the inaction of 
its predecessors according to the law of continuity 
in foreign policy, and that, if action were possible, the 
late Government ought to have acted a twelvemonth 
ago. Itis rather hard that the late Liberal Govern- 
ment should be made responsible for the inactivity 
of its successor; but, as Mr. Bryce has since pointed 
out to a correspondent, the situation early last year 
was far less serious, and the Liberal Government 
was taking action when its career was unfortunately 
terminated. In this connection it is encouraging 
to see that even a Unionist association—that of 
Cheshire—has, at the instigation of the Duke of 
Westminster, passed a resolution urging action on 
the Government. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S reference to South Africa 
was equally emphatic on the need of harmonious 
relations between the Dutch and English popu- 
lations—the progress towards which has not, he 
maintained, been interrupted by the Jameson 
episode—and on the necessity of concession to 
the Uitlanders’ demands. Sir Michacl Hicks-Beach 
congratulated the country on the union of all 
parties in the recent crises in support of the 
Ministry—he naturally overlooked the most notice- 
able fact, that the exhibitions of indiscipline and 
revolt have been among the Ministerialists—and 
emphasised, justly enough, the present strength of 
England. His remarks on the Unionist alliance seem 
to indicate that there must bea good deal of “ give 
and take” between the two sections, especiaily on 
the Education Question. If so, we shall see yet more 
indiscipline in the Tory wing of the Unionist forces. 


Sir Henry Fow.er drew from the Liberal 
defeat two conclusions—first, that legislation must 
not be in advance of public opinion, and, secondly, 
that the group system, familiar enough abroad as 
the great danger of party government, is equaily 
dangerous here. On foreign affairs and the Govern- 
ment programme he cou!d only refer his hearers 
forward to the Session ; but nothing could have been 
more emphatic or more timely than his reference to 
our differences with America, It is to be hoped 
that the light on the Eastern Question which he 
asked for, and which tke Times seems inspired to 
promise, will really be given when Parliament meets. 
Certainly the Blue Books on the Sassoun massacre, 
which have appeared at length this weck, in spite 
of the exaggerations they allege, have cut the 
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ground from under the Turcophil press. The 
exaggerations noted in the Biue Book have been 
dwelt upon by that Press with satisfaction, and 
something has been done to minimise the general 
result by a careful selection of quotations and 
portions to be summarised. But however the report 
may be garbled, the general outcome is clear enough. 
The result, as we point out elsewhere, is unhappily 
the humiliation of England as a punishment for her 
former tolerance of a Turcophil Government. 


THE powerful speech with which Mr. John Morley 
opened his electoral campaign on Thursday evening 
pointed out the real function in the coming Session 
of the Liberal party and its leaders. They cannot 
pass Bills, but they can help to make public 
opinion. They can help to secure a settlement 
of the Venezuelan Question — Mr. Morley was 
particularly emphatic as to the mistake made by 
Lord Salisbury in handling the Monroe doctrine, 
and so “playing with fire”; they can insist on 
fair treatment for the Boers and expose British 
Jingoism; and they can obtain for Russia some 
assurance that if the task of protecting Armenians 
is left to her by the impotence of Western Europe, 
it shall not be nullified by a new Treaty of San 
Stefano. On domestic politics Mr. Morley avowed 
his expectation, shared by most Liberals, that the 
Ministerial Land Bill will exasperate the Nationalists 
and estrange the Ulster Presbyterians. And he in- 
quired whether the centenary of the Union four 
years hence would be an occasion of rejoicing. The 
question is one of those which demand a negative 
answer. 


Mr. AsqQuitTu’s impressive speech at the great 
Educational Defence meeting at Queen’s Hall— 
which was not a party meeting, inasmuch as it 
included a good many Unionists—clearly defined 
the attitude of the Liberal party in relation to 
the Educational Settlement of 1870. Moreover, he 
bore emphatic testimony to the good work 
done by the voluntary schools in forwarding 
national education. But in any increased assist- 
ance to them he pointed out, two conditions 
must be observed. There must be no lowering 
of the standard of education, and there must 
be local control And he effectively disposed 
of the nonsense talked about the “severe 
strain” on the supporters of voluntary schools. 
There is a strain, he might have remarked, 
on the clergy who cannot collect the necessary sub- 
scriptions; but three-fourths of the cost, as he pointed 
out, is now paid by the State. As the cost of educa- 
tion has risen and the subscription has fallen off, it 
is clear that the increase has come out of public 
funds. Moreover, he disposed of Lord Salisbury’s 
ridiculous statement that the Nonconformists are 
satisfied with the religious teaching in Board Schools 
because they teach “ Nonconformist religion ”—just 
as if it were not a cardinal point in the Non- 
conformist view that doctrinal teaching is the 
affair of the Church and the home. It is only 
among Churchmen, apparently, that there is an in- 
clination to let such teaching be given as part of 
the ordinary school work, and so lower it to the 
secular plane. Mr. Asquith closed his speech with 
an emphatic warning that if the educational system 
is injured now the injury must be undone by- 
and-by. 


Tue two bye-elections held this week in London 
have shown that its electorate is not yet awake. 
In South St. Pancras the Liberal vote showed an 
encouraging increase; but the Conservatives and 
Unionists were extremely active in bringing up in- 
different voters—a class, as a rule, favourable to a 
policy of inaction. Accordingly, while the Liberal 
vote showed an increase of 152 (as compared with 
the General Election) to 1,575, the Conservative 
vote showed an increase of 198 to 2,631, In 





Brixton there was the same Conservative actiyit 

and an unfortunate difference between the bulk of 
the Liberals and the extreme Temperance party. 
The result is seen in the increase of the Conservatiy, 
vote over that of 1895 by 295 (to 4,493), and a fa) 
in the Liberal strength to 2,15l—a loss of (jy 
In both cases, it is probable, the recent crises jy 
foreign politics disposed a certain number of elector; 
to support the Ministry apart from home policy, 
For any active change in the political situation we 
must await the effect of the Ministerial programme, 





THE readjustment of the Indian Cotton Duties, 
undertaken by the Indian Government in deference 
to the protests of Lancashire, raises a good many 
complicated and technical questions both as to the 
cotton trade and the incidence of taxation. But 
two or three points are tolerably clear. In the first 
place, the duty now falls in the form of excise on the 
coarse machine-woven cloths which are made in 
India and bought by the poorer classes, while 
the consumers of the finer kinds, which are imported, 
are benefited by the reduction of the duty as affect- 
ing their own class of goods. To some extent this 
disadvantage to2 the poorer consumers is counter- 
balanced by the encouragement of handloom weaving, 
through the exemption from duty both of yarns and 
of the products of the handloom. But the compen- 
sation is not adequate, and the necessities of the 
Indian consumer generally are already unduly 
taxed. In the next place, it is asked why should 
concessions be made to cotton goods which are not 
made in the case of woollens? Why should the 
Indian revenue suffer for Lancashire alone? In 
Bombay, at any rate, neither millowners nor con- 
sumers appear to be satisfied ; nor is the Lancashire 
cotton trade. The whole controversy illustrates 
effectively the difficulty of imposing satisfactory 
taxes on commodities. 





Tue terrible colliery explosion in the Rhondda 
Valley early on Monday morning illustrates once 
more the dangers attendant on that national industry 
which is the foundation of the rest. It also seems 
likely—though it would be premature to express 4 
decided opinion—to illustrate the inadequacy of 
the means for coping with them. It is stated that 
the disaster is to be attributed to coal dust—a cause 
of explosions which has only of late received special 
attention, and is an obvious source of danger iD 
other ways. In any case the explosion has cost 
fifty-seven lives. It would be instructive to com- 
pare the casualties and the degree of public interest 
in the struggle with natural forces in industry an4 
in one of our little wars. 





Tue unexpected development in 

ABROAD. the Abyssinian war has not, unfor- 
tunately, cleared up the situation 

much or increased the prospects of peace. The 
release of Lieut.-Colonel Galliano and the brave 
men under his command from their imprisonment 
at Makallé, at the moment when their resistanc? 
was about to come to an end for want of water, 
has been celebrated with enthusiasm throughout 
Italy ; but the apparent generosity of the Emperor 
Menelik, though it might have furnished 4 
theme for a new Plutarch, or for one of thov 
eighteenth-century philosophers who were never 
tired of extolling the virtues of barbarism over 
those of civilisation, has not produced the effect 12 
Italy which may possibly have been intended by 
that potentate. His concession is treated as a blow 
dealt at Italian prestige, and his suggestion of peace 
and an alliance, coupled with the evacuation © 
Tigré by the Italians, is indignantly reper 
And there can be no question that pein 
Erythrea is worth—and we have never — s 
our belief that it is worth nothing at ie 
very diffieult for a young and sensitive nation, © 
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youngest of the Great Powers, to accept so severe 
acheck. We could do it in South Africa and the 
Soudan, because we had other claims to regard as a 
colonising Power. Italy has no basis for such claims, 
except Erythrea. But that her difficulties in con- 
tinuing the war are immense there can be no ques- 
tion. Meanwhile, the public mind is unduly excited, 
and the forward party are determined to see the 
hand of France in the Abyssinian camp. The fatuous 
story published by one of their organs of the cap- 
ture of a French ship in the Red Sea, laden with 
Lebel rifles for the Abyssinian army, is a good 
example of their feeling. The truth appears to be 
that the Abyssinian rifles have come from Italy. 





ANOTHER knot has been added to the tangle in 
Eastern Europe. The baptism of Prince Boris into 
the Orthodox Eastern Church liad been long ago 
conceded by his father in principle, and the birth of 
his younger brother had seemed to afford his mother 
some compensation for the sacrifice that dynastic 
necessity imposed. This week, however, Europe has 
been startled by the news that Prince Ferdinand 
had paid a hasty visit to Rome to obtain the consent 
of the Pcpe to the separation of his heir from the 
Church of his fathers, and has been met, naturally 
enough, with a refusal. In view of all that may happen 
in the spring, one cannot expect this check to have any 
immediate effect on the European situation. The 
hopes that Europe entertained of a strong Bulgaria 
have dwindled away since the murder of her greatest 
man, and the revelations before and since that crime 
of the real character of her present ruler. 





Tue shipwreck of an American filibustering 
expedition to Cuba, which is reported this week, 
must be welcome news to the Spanish Government. 
But the particulars of the cost of the Cuban war 
published this week indicate how serious the 
financial drain it causes has become. Nearly half 
the fifty million pesetas (say £2,000,000) already 
lent by the Bank of Spain to the Government is 
spent, and the latter is borrowing fifty millions 
more on Caban bonds—the Bank intimating that 
this loan must be the last. The war has hitherto 
cost 300 million pesetas, and will cost 400 millions 
this year. A special surtax is spoken of on imports 
into Cuba, and perhaps into Spain, but the imports 
must be diminishing under the financial drain, and 
the Cuban Home Rulers are already indicating their 
dissatisfaction with the change to a sterner policy. 





ONE of the questions which, it is to be hoped, 
will be pressed when Parliament meets is that of 
the fate of the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush. By the 
Chitral settlement these unhappy beings—long sur- 
rounded by an ever-encroaching tide of Moham- 
medan population—are handed over to the Amir 
of Afghanistan; and they are being swept away. 
Ilis troops are raiding them, with the usual Oriental 
accompaniments as recently illustrated in Armenia, 
and their boys and girls—always coveted possessions 
in Afghanistan—are being carried off ; we need not 
say for what purposes. The Kafirs are an interest- 
ing Aryan race, but we prefer to rest their claims on 
simple humanity. The matter has been taken up by 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society ; we hope it will 
also secure the attention of the philanthropic and 


religious world. 


In the early spring season Messrs. 

LITERATURE, Blackwood will publish, in two 
ete. volumes, Lady Ferguson's biography 

of her distinguished husband, en- 
titled, “ Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of His 
Day,” a work which is likely to prove a valuable 
record of Irish history between 1539 and 1886. For 
Siv Samuel was a many-sided man of genius, with a 
hard head and a warm heart. Taus ho distinguished 
himzelf as patriot-politician, allied in friendship 





with Thomas Davis and other Young Irelanders, 
though not of their party. He was a keen lawyer, 
a sane archeologist, a learned scholar, a delicious 
humorist. Witness his “Father Tom and the 
Pope” in “Tales from Blackwood.” But pre- 
eminently he was a poet, with rare breadth of vision 
and full of robust power and manly tenderness, and, 
take him all in all, the most truly national poet 
Ireland has yet produced. It is understood that 
these volumes will contain a couple of important 
poems, hitherto unpublished, dealing with the Land 
League times. 

MEssRS. OLIPHANT announce an eighteenpenny 
series of “ Famous Scots.” We do not know why 
the scheme should exclude “authors preceding the 
Reformation,” or why “ Famous Scots” should be 
confined to authors at all; but probably the caution 
of the Scot is the only reason for this self-denying 
ordinance. Mr. Thomas Mackay’s “ Poor Law Re- 
form,” a series of papers, will be republished from 
various reviews by Mr. Murray in a few days. 
Among the same publisher's announcements of 
forthcoming works, we notice Mr. H. D. Traill’s 
“ Life of Sir John Franklin” (based on private and 
hitherto unpublished documents), and a new work 
by the Duke of Argyll on “The Philosophy of 
Belief.” 


Messrs. Tootn will show to-day their Winter 
Exhibition of Water Colours. Among the more 
important drawings are a very fine specimen of 
Prout (“The Doge’s Palace’), and a G. Barret 
(“Tivoli”). There are shown a tiny Linnell, sen., 
David Cox in two manners—the “dab dab” and 
the larger method—Copley Fielding, Sir John 
Gilbert, Cattermole, Da Wint, some early Duncans, 
and a Wolbers.—Messrs. Graves are now exhibiting 
a portrait of Mr. Chamberlain, painted by the 
Birmingham artist, Mr. Arnold G. Mountford. Late 
experiences add interest to this painstaking work, 
and many will go to see it because they know the 
Colonial Secretary, and many because they do not. 
The presentment of “the man of the hour” by 
patriot illustrators in the Press—unlike this simple 
picture—has a humour of its own. When Dr. 
Jameson is depicted between two policemen above 
the inscription “ By Order of the Boers,” the infer- 
ence does not seem to have occurred to the inventor 
and delineator that the order referred to must have 
been given to Mr. Chamberlain himself! 


THE overcrowded condition of our theatres is 
sufficiently shown just now by the fact that the 
Carl Rosa Company, wishing to give a series of 
performances in London, has been unable to find 
a house for itself, and finds itself obliged to put 
up with furnished apartments at Daly’s. Here it 
gives operatic representations every afternoon—and . 
of rare excellence. Except at the Royal Italian 
Opera, where so many of the singers are of 
European reputation, and where there is much 
more space for orchestra, chorus and stage crowds, 
no performances of the musical drama at all equal 
to those now being presented at Daly’s Theatre 
have been known in London for many a year. 
Indeed, for a long time past the Carl Rosa 
Company has shown an almost superstitious 
horror of London; avoiding it as a place where 
much money might be lost, and where, according 
to Carl Rosa experiences, none could be gained. 
This belief had its origin in the fact that the late 
Mr. Carl Rosa, a manager of great enterprise, never 
visited London without bringing out some new 
work by an English composer, and that these 
works never proved immediately remunerative and 
searcely ever, in the way of success, met with more 
than what the French, with a politeness bordering 
on irony, call a “succes d'estime.” This time the 
~ Ty hous keepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
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traditional new work by a native composer—Mr. 
Hamish McCunn’s Jeanie Deans —was not first 
brought ont in London, but at Liverpool; so that 
any fault or deficit connected with it will have to 
be put down to the Liverpool account. 


Ir may seem churlish to criticise the conduct of a 
management which sins, if at all, only on the side of 
generosity; but there is really no reason why the 
Carl Rosa Company should bring out English operas 
at all, or, rather, there is no reason why it should order 
them beforehand, the chances of their securing the 
favour of the public being—apart from all questions 
of their absolute merit—so exceedingly small. There 
has been scarcely an example in musical history of a 
composer obtaining a success with his first opera, 
yet it has been precisely with first operas, or first 
and second operas, that the Carl Rosa Company in 
dealing with English composers has always experi- 
mented. Mr. Hamish McCunn’s first essay in dramatic 
music is full of talent and vigour, but without 
being free from a certain perversity. English 
operatic composers seem to have come to an under- 
standing among themselves that to write formal 
melody, recognisable tune, is to be guilty of common- 
place. This, it need scarcely be said, was never the 
view of Gounod, of Verdi, nor even of Wagner him- 
self—so unjustly blamed by the public for the 
laboured platitudes of his misguidedimitators. One 
cannot but suspect that sheer lack of melodic 
invention is, in most cases, at the bottom of the 
matter. That irremediable shortcoming is, however, 
readily forgiven by a good number of kind-hearted 
amateurs, who excuse the dryness and barrenness of 
the work by saying: “So like Wagner; but, un- 
fortunately, without his inspiration!” Which is as 
though one should say of a poet: “So like Byron; 
but, unfortunately, without his thoughts, his images, 
or the melody of his verse!” 


Mr. HAMisH McCunn's opera—in many respects 
interesting—has the advantage of being admirably 
sung, the parts of Jeanie and of Effie Deans finding 
perfect representatives in Madame Dunn and Miss 
iistey. The father, too, is finely impersonated by 
Mr. Alec Marsh ; and Mr. Hedmondt, in the character 
of Effie’s lover, sings expressively and acts much 
better than the tenors of English companies usually 
do. Mr. Hamish McCunn is known to be a master of 
orchestration, without which his gift for descriptive 
music would avail him but little. In his lyrical 
strains he is less fortunate. But the cradle-song, 
sung by Effie in the prison to her imaginary child, is 
certainly not without beauty. Miss Ella Russell has 
appeared as Elizabeth in Tannhidiuser ; Miss Bélie de 
Frissan as “ Mignon,” as “ Carmen,’ and as Marie in 
the Daughter of the Regiment ; and each of the works 
has been presented with a very complete cast. 


Mr. CHILDERS, to whose career a 
more detailed reference will be 
found elsewhere, was an excellent 
official and administrator of the older Liberal school. 
Whether in the infant colony cf Victoria, or in 
Ir.Gladstone’ssuccessive Ministries,at the Admiralty, 
the War Office, the Treasury, and the Home Ofiice, he 
had done excellent work of the highest importance— 
work which ought not to be obscured either by his 
unfortunate association with the great naval disaster 
of the Captain or by his abortive Conversion Scheme. 
—Sir Joseph Barnby was one of the ablest of musical 
conductors, organisers and popularisers, whether at 
the Albert Hall or as Principal of the Guildhall 
School cf Music.—Sir Richard Lawrence, C.B., had 
been the associate of his more famous elder brothers, 
Sir Henry Lawrence and Lord Lawrence, in their 
work both in the Mutiny and subsequently in 
recovering and governing India.—Mr. Alexander 
Macmillan was co-founder with his brother of the 
great publishing house which has grown up from 4 


OBITUARY. 





humble beginning at Cambridge to a leading position 
on both sides of the Atlantic.—Mr. Tracy Turnerellj 
was best known in connection with the ludicrous 
fiasco of the golden wreath with which he en- 
deavoured to decorate the brow of Mr. Disraeli. He 
was a genial, eccentric being, who had had far more 
experience of the world than might have been sup. 
posed from his appearances in public. 








ENGLAND’S HUMILIATION. 





TYVHE publication of the long-delayed Armenian 

papers throws no fresh light upon the ghastly 
crime upon which the world has just looked with 
indifferent eyes ; but it intensifies immeasurably the 
horror and the shame of the story. Imperfect asthe 
record of the Blue-books is, it is yet full enough to 
confirm in every particular the narratives that have 
been printed in these pages from time to time during 
the past two years. We must go back for centuries 
to find anything to parallel in infamy and wicked- 
ness the crime which has been committed by the 
Turks in Asia Minor. As for the chief criminal, the 
loathsome monster who, sheltered in his palace on the 
Bosphorus, bas plotted and planned and ordered these 
atrocities, the murders, the violations, the burning 
alive of children, the incredible tortures inflicted upon 
innumerable innocent people—he stands revealed to 
us as a criminal for whose equal we must go back to 
the darkest pages of the world’s history. He has his 
friends and apologists in England. The electors of 
Sheffield enjoy the honour of returning one of them 
to Parliament. We do not envy these men their 
friendship with the vilest creature now living on 
God’s earth. But as they doubtless possess his 
confidence, they might hint to him thatif he were to 
attempt to carry out the purpose he announced two 
years ago, and to visit London, his life would not be 
worth five minutes’ purchase after he appeared in 
the streets. There is no need to say that we are a 
law-abiding people; but it is to be feared that if 
the most peaceable amongst us were to find Abdul 
Hamid in their power, there is only one law of 
which they would be capable of thinking—the fierce 
law of revenge: an eye for an eye, and a life for 
a life. 

But it is not with this infamous brute that we 
have to trouble ourselves now. It is of Europe, 
degraded and dishonoured by its complicity in an 
unparalleled crime, and of England, which, under 
the present Government, must bear its share of that 
disgrace, that we bave to think. How can any 
excuse be offered for either? Tow can they hope to 
escape the condemnations of history? Whether ib 
be the Czar of Russia, the German Emperor, or the 
French President, that we take as an example, we 
find only that there has been the most callous, cruel, 
and selfish indifference to the crimes of the Sultan. 
The case of Great Britain is altogether different. 
Here, at least, we have shown that we do possess a 
conscience, and against the sneers of the Continental 
journalists at our national selfishness, we may be 
well content to set the undoubted fact that in 
Great Britain alone has there been any popular 
uprising of indignation at the extermination of 
the Armenians. It is the English Sovereign, 
also, who alone bas ventured to address the 
Sulian in the language cf stern remonstrance 
and warning. We cannot hold ourselves guilt- 
less cf the innocent blood, for there has been 
abject cowardice on the part of Lord Salisbury 
aud his colleagues, and a failure of duty which can 
never be forgotten and never atoned for. But at 
least the nation as a whole was sound in its senti- 
ments on this subject. We are told now by men 
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like Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
that it is a very good thing for this country that she 
did not allow herself to be led away by the enthu- 
siasts who pleaded for Armenia last autumn. 
«Where should we have been in our difference 
with the United States if we had been involved 
at this moment in a war with Turkey?” We believe 
that we should have been a great deal better off 
than we are at present. Without putting human 
nature on too high a level, we feel convinced that if 
the American people had seen Great Britain engaged 
in a serious struggle for the defence, not of her own 
interests, but of outraged humanity, they would 
have had sufficient fellow-feeling with us to make 
their outburst of anti-British feeling last December 
simply impossible. To-day we see members of the 
Cabinet going up and down the country bragging 
of the extent of our war strength, and taunting 
those Continental nations which have offended us as 
though they really desired to bring about a great 
struggle forsupremacy. Would it not have been nobler 
if these men had told the world a little more about 
the strength of our Navy and our readiness to fight 
three months ago, when they were submitting with 
meekness to the insolent rebuffs which Ilis Majesty 
the Sultan was pleased to inflict upon them, and 
were leaving the devil’s work to go on unchecked in 
Asia Minor? We are iu a warlike mood just now, 
and every morning the prophets of the daily press 
are assuring us that it is a noble and inspiring spec- 
tacle that, in such a mood, we offer to the world. It 
may be so; we certainly have no wish to underrate 
the value of an uprising of the national spirit like 
that which we have just witnessed. But would that 
uprising have been the less noble, the less inspiring, 
if, instead of being occasioned by the reckless message 
of an impetuous monarch, it had sprung from an 
unselfish desire to save our fellow-creatures from the 
martyrdom to which they had been subjected for 
the single crime of bearing the name of Christ? If 
Lord Salisbury in November had shown half the 
resolution which he and his colleagues have since 
displayed, we should have saved the Armenians, and 
have won for England a prouder position than any 
she has yet held in the eyes of the world. 

It is no less true of nations than of individuals, 
that what they sow they must assuredly reap. The 
kind of harvest Great Britain is likely to reap from 
her shameful failure to do her duty is already 
becoming apparent. The newspapers still affect 
to receive with incredulity the statement made in 
our issue last week by our Constantinople corre- 
spondent, but their forced unbelief in no way 
affects the fact that that statement was true in 
every particular. No formal treaty may have been 
signed and sealed between Russia and Turkey. Our 
correspondent expressly guarded himself on this 
point. But when he said that an agreement had 
been come to between the Sultan and the Czar, and 
that, as the result of that agreement, Russia was 
absolutely supreme at Constantinople, he said that 
Which was undeniably true. Its truth is now 
admitted everywhere, except in the columns 
of the London daily papers. What does this 
establishment of Russian supremacy at Stam- 

oul mean? It means, in the first place, that 
the keystone has been knocked out of the fabric of 
English diplomacy, and that Russia has avenged 
herself for her unmerited humiliation in 1878 by 
trampling underfvot the Treaty of Berlin and Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ridiculous “ Peace with Honour.” It 
Means, further, that a heavy blow has been struck 
at the prestige of this country, not merely at Con- 
stantinople, but throughout the world. We have 
allowed it to be seen that we cannot hold cur own, 
even in those matters in which we wer: loudest 


in asserting our determination to do so. By our 
cowardice and hesitation, Russia, without striking 
a blow, has secured the victory upon the at- 
tainment of which her heart has been set for a 
century, and she has secured it at our expense. 
It hardly makes this defeat less bitter that, in 
the main, the victory of our rival is one of 
which sensible people — sensible Liberals, at all 
events—in this country cannot in their hearts dis- 
approve. We shall certainly not fight for the in- 
dependence of Abdul Hamid; and if Russia has 
induced that sovereign to hand over to her the key 
of the Dardanelles, we shall certainly not fight in 
order to put an end to the bargain. But although 
the whole tendency of British feeling for sixteen 
years past has been favourable to the claims of 
Russia to an outlet to the Mediterranean, it is 
useless to disguise the fact that the manner in 
which those claims seem at last to have been 
asserted is a bitter humiliation for us, and a most 
serious defeat for our diplomacy. Would that we 
could say that the humiliation was undeserved, the 
defeat unjustified! But the melancholy fact remains 
that we have earned both by a failure of duty which 
changes our position in the world for the worse, and 
which must leave an abiding stain upon our national 
records. Ministers may succeed for the moment in 
covering their shame with the display of blatant 
Jingoism in which some of them are now indulging, 
but no one can really doubt what the verdict, we do 
not say of remote posterity, but of the men and 
women of a dozen years hence, will be upon the 
disastrous errors of the past few months. 








CECILIUS AFRICANUS. 





N R. CECIL RHODES is sometimes compared 

with Scipio, especially by those who know 
very little about Mr. Rhodes and a good deal less 
about Scipio. We submit to the admirers of the more 
modern personage a logical argument in the form 
of adilemma. Lither he was concerned in the events 
which culminated at Krugersdorp or he was not. 
If he was not, he resigned office when his influence 
in South African politics might have been really 
beneficial; if he was, he has done more in a few 
days to promote Dutch ascendency at the Cape than 
President Kruger could have done in many years. 
That is a point which escapes the attention not 
merely of music-hall “ patriots’ but of grave states- 
men and experienced journalists, Everybody, of 
course, knows—except an eccentric and anonymous 
correspondent who writes from Johannesburg on the 
4th of January: “Jameson only had five hundred 
men, and if it had not been for that Proclama- 
tion I believe he would be here now’’—that Dr. 
Jameson disobeyed the orders of the Queen. 
But it is tacitly assumed that he knew better 
than Sir Hercules Robinson or Mr. Chamberla‘n, and 
that he was acting in the real interests of the British 
race. There could not be a greater delusion. If he 
had succeeded in capturing either Johannesburg or 
Pretoria it would have been necessary for Her 
Majesty’s Government to suppress the raid by armed 
force at a cost and with consequences on which it 
would serve no beneficial purpose to dilate. His 
failure has been less calamitous than his success 
would have been; but it has established at Cape 
Town an Administration in full sympathy with the 
Boers, and it has indefinitely increased the difficulty 
of redressing the grievances of the Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal, If we want proof of this, we need only turn 





to the telegram from Johannesburg in Wednesday’s 
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Times. The message is not authenticated byanyname, 
and is signed “ British Residents, Johannesburg.” 
It can hardly be supposed to come from all of them, 
and there is nothing to show whether it comes 
from two hundred or from two. The Times, which 
is the organ of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company, prints it “as received,’ because “its 
interpretation may be open to some doubt.”’ In 
other words, the editor has not put in any stops. 
We fuil, however, to see that the absence of 
punctuation involves any serious ambiguity. The 
meaning of the telegram seems to us free from 
doubt. Its truth is another matter. The “ British 
Residents ”’ assert “collectively,” and, we presume, 
also individually, that public meetings are sup- 
pressed, that the Boer forces dictate to their own 
Government, that members of this terrorised 
Executive are choosing the site for a fort with the 
assistance of a German expert, that women are 
insulted, that the number of the unemployed is 
growing, that work has been suspended on one mine 
for four hours, that private farms are being raided 
by “ field cornets,” and that “ urgent measures ”’ are 
required. 

The document is rather hysterical in its terms, 
and some parts of it are not easy to reconcile with 
others. President Kruger has shown by a subsequent 
statement that he is quite as anxious as any Uitlander 
to see the mines in full working order. We need not, 
however, hesitate to believe that Johannesburg 
is a much less pleasant place for English people 
to stay in than it was before Dr. Jameson’s 
raid. There is a good deal of human nature 
in Boers, and they have hardly had time to forget 
that some at least of these resident foreigners 
invited the assistance of freebooters from Charter- 
land against the Government under which they 
lived, 
we have already referred says, “It was a near 
thing that the heads of the so-called reform 
were not shot.’”’ He does not mean, as the 
context of his letter shows, shot by the Boers, 
but shot by their own countrymen. It seems 
strange that in these circumstances a sedate and 
conventional Conservative like the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should express his “sympathy” 
with Dr. Jameson’s conduct. Personal sym- 
pathy with the Doctor one can understand. His 
previous career had been in many respects a credit- 
able one, and he has got into a terrible scrape. But, 
considering the disgrace he has brought upon his 
“own country, and the injury he has caused to British 
interests, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach might have re- 
served his admiration for worthier exploits. Less re- 
sponsible persons go a good deal further than Sir 
Michael. It is, for instance, quite sickening to see Dr. 
Jameson compared with General Gordon, who sacri- 
ficed his life in the heroic discharge of patriotic duty. 
Whatever may ultimately turn out to have been the 
real origin of ‘‘Jameson’s ride,” anything less 
patriotic could scarcely be imagined. The question 
* What is to be done with Dr. Jameson?” exercises the 
minds of numerous persons besides the Law Officers 
of the Crown, whom it more immediately concerns. 
Sir Herbert Stephen, among others, has discussed 
it with a wealth of learning which would have done 
honour to a law student, and is quite wonderful in 
a Clerk of Assize. He suggests that, to get rid of 
the magistrates and the grand jury, the Attorney- 
General should file a criminal information. There 
is a fine Stuart-like superiority to formulas 
about this proposal which rather captivates the lay 
mind. But whenever the institution of grand juries 
has been attacked the reply has always been that, 
useless and cumbrous as they may be in cases of 
petty larceny, they are an invaluable safeguard of 
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liberty in political prosecutions, because they cannot 
be packed by the Crown. If any attempt were made 
to deal summarily with Dr. Jameson, it would prob. 
ably be resented by the jury before whom he must 
at last come. Sir Herbert says that petty juries, 
if directed by a “strong judge,” will go by the 
evidence although they condone or approve of the 
offence. He must have forgotten the abortive trials 
for bribery which were held before his own father at 
Lincoln after the General Election of 1880. 

It is doubtful how far the proceedings against 
Dr. Jameson and his accomplices in London, or the 
prosecution of Colonel Rhodes and Mr. Phillips at 
Pretoria, will clear up the mystery which still sur- 
rounds the whole affair. That there was an organised 
conspiracy to invade the Transvaal is clear to every. 
one except Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. It will be 
for Parliament to ascertain with as much prompti- 
tude as is consistent with thoroughness who organised 
it, and what were their motives. Meanwhile, the 
Uitlanders may possibly have to wait. It is argued 
that the Colonial Office has undertaken the duty 
of satisfying the claims of the “ Reform Com. 
mittee,” because the High Commissioner directed 
the warriors who would not fight to lay down their 
weapons. Sir Hercules Robinson has no jurisdiction 
within the territory of the South African Republic. 
His authority did not go beyond requiring Her 
Majesty’s subjects not to attack a State with which 
Her Majesty was at peace. The claimants for the 
full franchise in the Transvaal have by the hypo- 
thesis ceased to be subjects of the Queen, and 
become citizens of the South African Republic. But 
technicalities apart, the consideration for disarma- 
ment was the release of the prisoners, and not 
the enlargement of the suffrage. President Kruger 
was not bound to give up Dr. Jameson or anyone else 
who had been taken at Krugersdorp. It was a matter 
of grace and favour, to which he annexed the condition 
that Johannesburg should be disarmed. He will do 
well to be liberal, and Sir Hercules Robinson has, no 
doubt, advised him that he has everything to gain by 
magnanimous concessions. But the cause of the 
Uitlanders will not be advanced by the absurd 
argument that Dr. Jameson’s raid has placed them 
in a better position than they occupied before. 
President Kruger is not a despot, and he has to deal 
with his own Volksraad, as well as with the British 
Government. 








A LESSON TO EUROPE, 





TEVHE lull in the Venezuelan dispute has given 

opportunity for some of those favourable de- 
velopments which we predicted three weeks ago. It 
is true there has not yet been much opportunity 
for a fuller discussion of the main problem. The 
materials are not yet before the public, and, as we 
pointed out last week, there are excellent reasons 
why the preparation of them should not be hurried. 
But on both sides of the Atlantic there has been 
time for reflection as to the wider issues involved. 
At the beginning of last week it seemed likely 
that the Senate would hasten to reaffirm the 
Monroe doctrine in its newest form as a prin- 
ciple of the policy of the United States, But the 
Senate has not done so, and, if it does, the doc- 
trine, as has been pointed out in these columns, 
has a great deal to be said for it as an abstract and 
academic principle, though we may question its 
applicability to the present dispute. Meanwhile, 
time has been gained. In America passion, quite 
in conformity with the Aristotelian doctrine, hes 
been excited only that it might be purged out and 
leave the mind calm. The Western Populists s0d 
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Silver men have had their say and the general 
ublic has had time to think. The result is seen in 
a great abatement of the war spirit and a better 
understanding of our attitude. On this side of the 
Atlantic there seems practically no Jingoism with 
regard to America—at least, among the general 
ublic. Oae hears, indeed, of a Colonial or Jingo 
party in the Cabinet who are specially tenacious 
of our rights or claims in the boundary dispute. 
But we have excellent reasons for hoping other- 
wise in the declarations of Mr. Chamberlain and of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Nothing can be 
more emphatic than Mr. Chamberlain’s condemna- 
tion of the notion of an Anglo-American war, unless 
it be the vigorous denunciation of it in Sir Henry 
Fowler’s speech at Wolverhampton as “the hour 
and the power of all that opposes God and good- 
ness.” There can be no doubt that this expresses 
the true feeling of the nation. Here and there an 
Imperialist may be found to bluster at the idea of a 

ssible “surrender” over the boundary dispute. 
But the whole Liberal party, and we believe the great 
mass of the Unionists, are determined that, if they can 
help it, no quarrel shall take place. Whatever our 
exact rights, we are willing to make large concessions 
to avoid the scandal of a conflict whose evil effects 
will last for a century or more. If the American 
Jingoes mean to pick a quarrel with us they must 
do it without aid from our side of the Atlantic. On 
their side there is, doubtless, much subterranean fire 
which, under sufficient stimulus, might burst out into 
eruption. But we trust the American people. Much 
may be made on this side of the action of the Senate; 
but that body is not representative in the sense in 
which European Legislatures are representative, nor 
are public men generally in touch with public opinion 
in the huge American Federation in the same degree 
as in Great Britain. And, as even the ardour of the 
Senate is cooling, we may hope not merely that the 
danger is greatly lessened but that in the future it 
will be less than ever. 

But besides this preparation for a clearing up 
of misunderstandings, there has been time for the 
development of those other issues we indicated 
three weeks ago. The Cuban Question will probably 
come later; but here also the Senate is preparing 
for interference. The very remarkable action of 
Congress with regard to the Eastern Question is 
a partial—though only a partial—confirmation of 
the hopes we then expressed. On general grounds 
America might interfere, if she liked, unhampered by 
the treaties and other hindrances which paralyse the 
action of Europe. She is no party to the Treaties of 
Berlin or Paris; nor is she bound to respect 
the sanctity of the Dardanelles. It is easy 
to ridicule the unconventional character of the 
resolution passed by Congress, and to say, as the 
French Press is saying, that if there is a Monroe 
doctrine for America there ought to be a counter- 
part doctrine forbidding her intervention in Europe. 
But the remark has not much point, because the 
resolution of Congress requesting the Executive 
‘0 appeal to Europe is, on the face of it, a possible 
Preliminary to American intervention, and though 
such intervention would take place on general 
philanthropic grounds, it would not take place on 
these alone. In America, but nowhere else, philan- 
thropy has equalled—in some respects it has sur- 
passed—the philanthropy of England. But the 
United States have distinct interests, not merely 
Puilanthropic, in Asia Minor. Their mission- 
ates have brought the Christians of Turkey 
Within reach of the civilisation of the West. 
T ey have real grievances in the treatment American 
Guizens and American property connected with these 
Wissions have received at the hands of agents of 





the Sultan; and they are entitled to use force to 
obtain redress. It is true that Washington left as 
his legacy a counsel to avoid complications in 
Europe. But in the first thirty years of its life 
the nation was twice compelled to teach Moslem 
Powers a much-needed lesson, and to set a useful 
example to Europe. The outrageous demands of 
the Deys of Tripoli and Algiers—the latter of whom 
not only extorted ransom, or tribute, for captive 
American sailors, but compelled an American vessel, 
the first that ever went to Constantinople, to go 
there on his service and as the bearer of his tribute 
—brought on the piratical States of North Africa a 
much-needed and severe lesson from an American 
fleet. Later on the Dey of Algiers received a severer 
chastisement from a squadron under Commodore 
Decatur—a naval hero whose name is perpetuated 
in various localities settled shortly afterwards—a 
chastisement which preceded by nearly a year that in- 
flicted by Lord Exmouth’s fleet. The United States 
may now again at once seek redress themselvee, 
and effectually rebuke the incompetence of Europe. 
Whether they will have the support of our Govern- 
ment we do not know, though nothing could be 
better in the interest of civilisation; but they will 
have the cordial support of English public opinion. 
It is, doubtless, necessary that they should proceed 
with caution and exhaust the resources of diplomacy 
before resorting to foree—including some resources 
which are not at the disposal of older and more con- 
ventional nations. And there is a serious hindrance 
to action in the nine hundred American residents 
in Turkey whose lives extreme measures might 
endanger. Moreover, there is asharp separation in 
the American Constitution between Legislature and 
Executive—a separation which the political situation 
tends to make sharper still. It is probable that the 
Executive may be unable to act at all; still more 
probable that if it does act its action may be too late. 
But the demonstration of public feeling involved in 
the action of Congress, and the support it has 
received in the country, afford one more proof of the 
essential sympathy that, in spite of all estrangements 
and all misunderstandings, subsists at bottom 
between ourselves and our kin beyond the sea. 








CANADIAN COPYRIGHT. 


HE primary duty of an Ambassador is to enable 
T his own country to understand the point of 
view of the country to which he is accredited. 
Most disputes arise from the want of that altruistic 
understanding, and, in spite of the telegraph and 
the newspaper, there is still an immense field open 
for the labours of the diplomatist. We believe, there- 
fore, that Mr. Ha'l Caine—even if his draft Bill does 
not settle the Canadian Copyright Question so easily 
as he believes it will—has done his country no incon- 
siderable service by his mission to the New World. 
We make the condition advisedly. There is many a 
slip between the cup and the lip. Mr, Caine’s Bill 
has been redrafted by the English Law Officers. It 
has again to be redrafted by the Canadian Minister 
of Justice. It has to pass the Canadian Parliament, 
perhaps after a General Election, and, in its amended 
shape, it has to be reconsidered in England in the 
ligut of treaty obligations befure it receives the 
Royal Assent. Thus, while we hope the question 
will be settled on the lines approved by the Canadian 
and United States authors and publishers as well as 
by the English Society of Authors, we cannot be too 
sanguine. Nor can we feel certain that a Bill on 
these lines will entirely settle the question. But Mr. 
Caine has donea good deal to clear the ground, and for 
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this he deserves the thanks of the public, as well as 
of his fellow-writers. 

When we last dealt with the question we incurred 
the wrath of some very good friends, because we 
stated that, as Mr. Caine has since discovered, there 
was something to be said for the Canadian claims. 
The position taken up by the Colonial Office at one 
stage of the dispute, that legislation on copyright 
was beyond the province of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, was certainly irritating and probably un- 
tenable. The British North America Act ex- 
pressly mentions copyright as a matter within 
the powers of the Dominion, but not of the 
Provincial Legislatures. The Australian Colonies 
have been allowed to legislate on copyright, 
though no Australian Legislature occupies so 
high a position as the Parliament of the Dominion. 
It was, nevertheless, argued by distinguished people 
at home that, inasmuch as the Imperial Parliament 
had since 1867 made copyright laws for the Empire, 
the power of the Colonial Legislature was thereby 
reduced to the regulation of such trivial matters as 
were not provided for in the Imperial Act. If the 
home lawyers had been sure of their position, the 
natural course would have been to let ihe Canadian 
law come into operation, and to leave the courts, on 
the suit of a despoiled author, to declare it invalid. 
We venture, in spite of the high authority to the 
contrary, to doubt whether the courts would have 
decided that the legislative powers given by the Act 
of 1867 had been taken away, or could be taken away 
without express provision to that effect. The Imperial 
Parliament could, of course, have either expressly over- 
ridden the Canadian Act or expressly amended the 
British North America Act—but that is another story. 
The jealousy of interference from Downing Street in 
Colonies enjoying responsible government is so great 
that the taking up of this ground by the Colonial 
Office—based on legal arguments and yet avoiding a 
legal decision—might have had very serious results 
but for the uniform friendliness of Canadian Pre- 
miers since the Copyright Bill was passed in 1889, 
and the strong British sympathies of Sir Charles 
Tupper, who until recently was Agent-General. 
Even as it was, Canadians who cared nothing about 
copyright were irritated by hearing that their Parlia- 
ment could not be allowed to legislate on copyright. 
This position has now apparently been dropped, 
though the Crown retains, of ecurse, the same right 
to disallow any Act dealing with copyright that it 
has to disallow other Acts. 

In the second place, we have never been able to 
see that the loss of what may be called automatic 
copyright in Canada is a very serious matter to 
British authors. The English-speaking people 
of Canada number perhaps three millions, and 
are chiefly farmers, with little time, money, or 
inclination for buying books. Before the United 
States half entered the comity of nations by the 
Act of 1891, no one troubled much to protect the 
Canadian market from piracy. If the disallowed 
Canadian Act had merely deprived the English 
author of copyright in Canada, beyond a 10 per 
cent. Jicence duty, except on condition of reprinting 
the book there, the English author would, directly 
at least, have suffered very little. The seal mischief 
of allowing the Act as it was passed would be inter- 
national. It might in ¢ffect have allowed the 
Canadian publisher to flood the American market 
with cheap reprints, would have caused great 
friction in the United States, and would perhaps 
have led to the repeal cf the Act of 1891. It is not 
at all clear why the United States Customs could 
not keep cut illicit books as easily as illicit spirits, 
but as American publishers say they could not, the 
effect on American public opinion would have been 
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the same as if the task was really impossible, 
The United States Act of 1891 was very far from 
perfect, and if, by using Canadian pirate publishers 
as a lever, we could force the United States into 
the league of civilised nations which have assented 
to the Berne Convention, the game might be worth 
playing. While writers of established reputation, 
especially if they are novelists, now draw rich 
revenues from the United States, the poorer man, 
the beginner, and the student whose work is too 
special to warrant a double printing on the first 
issue, are robbed of their literary creations by our 
American friends as brazenly asever. In the course 
of years we may hope that the United States will 
understand the barbarism of the provision for double 
printing. But there is no reason to believe that 
raids from across the Canadian border would have 
quickened their sense of mewm et tuum. On the 
contrary, they would much more probably bare gone 
back to their position befure 1891, when they robbed 
the rich author and the poor authoralike. ‘This was 
the real danger of the proposed Canadian legislation, 
There was another danger from the poiut of view 

of the Canadian author which seems scarcely to 
have received sufficient attention in Canada. The 
Canadian author now has precisely the same rights 
in the United States on the one hand, or in Hurope 
on the other, as the English author. The nearness 
of the United States and the facility for smuggling 
make it more essential for him than it is for the 
English author to secure copyright in the States, 
even if he looks mainly to sale at home; but this is 
a comparatively trivial disadvantaze. The French- 
Canadian writer, more especially, has now, without 
republication in France, automatic copyright in 
France, without which, whatever his distinction, he 
could never hope to make a large income. These 
rights would have been entirely lest if the Canadian 
legislation had become effective. There would have 
been no breach of international honour, for Great 
Britain assented to the Berne Convention for 
Canada separately, and could denounce it for 
Canada alone. But it would have been a very 
serious wrong to the Canadian author, who, whether 
he write in English or French, can never hope to 
make a large income out of his own people. Mr. 
Caine says that his craft Bill meets this point, and 
will not involve any breach of the Berne Convention. 
The matter is one of some nicety, and needs very 
careful consideraticn by the Canadian Government. 
There has yet, it is true, been little Canadian 
literature. But this, while partly due to the 
material struggle in a new country, is probably also 
a result of the long period during which, owing to 
United States piracy, there was practically no copy- 
right for the Canadian author on the American 
continent. The only protection which is of any real 
use to the writer must be a world-protection, and 
that world-protection can only be secured by Canada 
assenting to the rule of international equality which 
was decreed at Berne. As for the rather common- 
place high-falutin in which Mr. Hall Caine indulged 
last Monday, that, we suppose, is one of the natural 
weaknesses of the amateur diplomatist. Possibly 
a novelist wko is popular with American readers 
could hardly afford to tell the plain facts as to 
the vast leeway which the legislators of the 
Jnited States have to make up before they 
can with any justice object to the Canadians 
doing a little piracy on their own account. 
We notice that the British Empire League wish 
to get similar copyright Jaws for the whole 
English-speaking world. It is a noble aspiratio?, 
and Sir John Lubbock might do worse than 
appoint himself Apostclic Delegate to the United 
States for that purpose. 
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FINANCE, 
a a 

HERE is a decidedly better feeling in the City 

this week, though it would be untrue to say 
that apprehension has quite abated ; and more busi- 
ness has been done upon the Stock Exchange than 
for some weeks past. Consols are about 105, show- 
ing that confidence is reviving, and all first-class 
securities are likewise advancing. There is a very 
large and steady investment in Home Railway 
stocks, aud there is a good deal of quiet buying like- 
wise of South American securities, particularly 
Argentine. The Home Railway dividends are all 
decidedly better than twelve months ago. All, 
indeed, are exceedingly good, although the market 
is pleased to regard the Great Northern distri- 
bution as not quite satisfactory. The railway 
traflic returns, too, are exceedingly good, show- 
ing that in spite of war scares, trade is steadily 
impreving. The end of the unfortunate ship- 
building dispute will allow of shipbuilding being 
pushed forward very actively. The orders of 
our own Government are very large, and will 
be larger by-and-by; and it is believed that 
several foreign Governments, and it is known that 
the great trading Companies, are about to place con- 
siderable orders. Altogether, there is every prospect 
that the orders now placed and about to be placed 
will give occupation to all the shipbuilding yards 
of the country for fully two years. That will give 
a stimulus to the iron and coal trades, and 
other trades will likewise be benefited indirectly. 
The wool auctions now going on are very satis- 
factory, and the reports from Manchester are better 
than they were. If, then, the political horizon clears 
there is every reason to hope that the year will turn 
out one of the most prosperous in our history. Doubt- 
less the steady improvement of trade wi!l cause a 
revival of active speculation on the Stock Exchange; 
but business wiii be restricted in several directions. 
Little doubt is now entertained that the new 
American loan will be sueceseful ; but, in spite of 
all the rumours that are circulated, it is doubifal 
whether the applications from Europe will be large 
or whether much gold will be sent to the United 
States. The best opinion is that the bonds will be 
taken by American banks and financial institu- 
tions, and that far the greater part of the gold 
required will be taken out of the Treasury, to 
be paid in again. If that turns out to be the 
case, the position cf the Treasury wil! not be im- 
proved, and its difficulties will prevent investment in 
the United States. There is not likely to be much 
investment either in Central America or in such 
South American States as Brazil and Venezuela ; 
but a large business is probable both ia Argentina 
aud Chili. There is likely to be a large investment 
in the Colonies and in India. Continental securities 
are fairly well supported at the great continental 
centres ; but there is little buying of them in London, 
nor in the present state of Europe is it probabie that 
there will be much for many a day. Investment, 
therefore, will ba more confined than it has been in 
the past to British securities, including in the word 
Colonial, Indian, and the like. 

The silver marketis quiet. There is little demand 
Upon the one hand, but, on the other, there is little 
disposition to push sales. The opinion is growing 
that Japan will not take very much of the metal, 
hor does it seem probable that China will take much 
for some time to come. The negotiations going on 
tween the Chiuese Government and the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank and the Deutsche Bank 
group are not yet completed. It is reported 
that the Chinese Government wishes to raise 16 
millions sterling, but that the two banks referred to 
think it would bo better to raise only half the 
amount at one time. There are also differences, it 
'S said, about the rate of interest and the price of 
sue. In the meantime the India Council continues 
tosell its drafts very successfully. On Wednesday 
t offered for tender as usual 50 Jakhs, and the 





applications were for nine times as much. I¢ sold 
the whole amount offered at very little under Is, 2d. 
per rupee. There is much grumbling on the part of 
mill-owners both in Lancashire and Bombay at the 
new Indian Customs duty; but the fact that both 
sides are dissatisfied would seem to show that an 
honest attempt has been made to deal fairly by both. 
In the meantime, though the silver market is quiet, 
the opinion is growing here and in the United States 
that in the end gold will disappear from the circula- 
tion in the latter country, aud that silver will 
become the standard of value. Certainly, if the cur- 
rency continues in its present disordered state, the 
opinion is at least a reasonable one that ultimately 
gold will be driven out. Here at home money is as 
abundant and cheap as in the very midst of the 
summer holiday season. Bankers complain that 
they are not able to lend their surplus balances at 
even nominal rates. Nor is this surprising, for the 
war scares which are following ove another so 
rapidly naturally deter people from entering into 
new enterprises. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A Mere OvTSIDER, 


YA TURDA Y.—The papers this morniug arenotable 

rather for what they do not say than for anything 
they contain. Not one of them has any serious dis- 
cussion of the new state of things at Coustantinople, 
by which the political equilibrium of Earope is 
absolutely overthrown. Some of them publish 
telegrams from Constantinople, denying, on the 
authority of the Grand Vizier, that any treaty with 
Russia like that described in the Pull Jiall Gazelle 
has been concluded. There is a sweet simplicity in 
the acceptance of this denial that speaks volumes 
for the gentle trustfulness of our journalists. The 
telegrams from Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, show, 
however, that the report of the change in the 
relations of Russia and Turkey has made a pro- 
found impression, and that many skilled diplomatists 
are inclined to believe the Pali Mall story in its 
entirety. 

The truth appears to be that which was told by 
the Constantinople correspondent of THe SPEAKER, 
whose sources of information are better than those 
commanded by any of the correspondents of the 
daily papers. There is probably no written treaty, 
but there is a clear understanding, and Russia is 
supreme on the Bosphorus. This statement, made 
in these words a week ago by THE SP#AKER corre- 
spondent, is repeated in the same words to-day by 
the Vienna correspondent of the Times. By-and-by 
the daily papers will wake up to the truth, and will 
see that one of the greatest events in modern 
history has been accomplished under their very 
eyes without any suspicion of the fact entering 
their minds. Tiie Berlin Treaty has been torn up, 
and the dismal settiement which Lord Beaconsfield 
audaciously labelled “Peace with Honour” ,is at 
an end. ‘The one wholesome feature of the sitn- 
ation as it presents itself in this country to- 
day is that even the Jingo journals are silent and 
subdued under a change that must fill their secret 
souls with dismay. Clearly there is some ground to 
hope that we shall not, after all, have a new outburst 
of Russophobia. 

Sunday.—The sudden death of Sir Frederic 
Leighton (ncbody has yet become accustomed to 
Lord Leighton) gave a great shock to the West End 
yesterday afternoon. But for months past it had 
been known that the President of the Academy was 
in a very critical condition ; and though he did not 
look perceptibly worse when I saw him last, a 
fortnight ago, driving along Piccadilly in the 
familiar victoria, it was clear to his friends that his 
days were numbered. It will be extremely difficult 
to fill his place. Three or four of the Academicians 
are accredited with a desire to secure the Presidency ; 
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and where the electoral body is so small, and so 
many personal considerations are likely to affect 
votes, nobody can venture upon any prediction as 
to the result. What is certain is that in some 
respects Sir Frederic Leighton’s successor must be 
his inferior. Leighton was not merely—perhaps 
one might say not mainly—a painter. His culture, 
his accomplishments as a linguist, his distinct 
oratorical gift, his fine presence, stately manners, and 
winning courtesy, made him the ideal man for the 
office he held. The Athenseum Club has lost within 
one short week three of its most distinguished 
members—Rogers, Calcraft, and now Leighton. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham last 
night was another essay in the style of the pro- 
vincial Jingo. Happily, amid all the noisy claptrap 
which he rattled off for the benefit of the gallery, 
he had sense enough to talk with some discretion on 
the American Question. One may forgive him a 
good deal on this account. We are not yet out of 
the wood, so far as the trouble with Washington is 
concerned ; but when all sensible Americans desire 
peace, and when even a Jingo like Mr. Chamberlain 
talks discreetly and amicably, there ought to be no 
reason to fear a rupture. The attack on Mr. Bryce, 
to which the Colonial Secretary devoted no small 
part of his time last night, is an amusing instance 
of the small malignity which is one of his charac- 
teristics. It was Mr. Bryce’s duty on one cccasion 
to expose the amazing ignorance of Mr. Chamberlain 
on every question that does not lie within the four 
corners of the daily newspaper. It was not Mr. 
Bryce’s fault that he made Mr. Chamberlain look 
ridiculous; but the latter has never forgiven him, 
and accordingly he launched out in his old vein 
yesterday, and made an attack upon the member 
for Aberdeen which was almost as silly as his 
comparison between the German Empire and the 
Colony of Queensland. However, for the moment 


Mr. Chamberlain is in his glory, and one begins to. 


wonder how long it will be before he will serve 
Lord Salisbury with notice to quit. Ie has been 
serving notices of this sort upon the people who 
stood above him ever since he entered public life; 
but it is only sinea he joined “the gentlemen of 
England” that anybody has taken these warnings 
seriously. 

Monday.—The Duke of Davonshire’s letter to 
Lord James last week has by no means pleased the 
Tory rank and file. The plain intimation which it 
contains, that at some future time and under certain 
conditions the Duke will be prepared to make him- 
self the leader of the “true Liberal Party,” is gall 
and wormweod to those younger Tories who were 
rudely pushed on one side last summer in order to 
satisfy the rapacity of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends. The following note on the position reaches 
me from a source which is at least well qualified to 
speak with authority on what is passing behind the 
scenes in the Conservative ranks :— 

“The Carlton Club are, no doubt, studying the 
new declaration of the Liberal Unionist policy. 
Lord James now says, in effect, ‘We Liberal 
Unionists are the coming leaders of a _ reunited 
Liberal Party.’ In the meantime ‘we are not 
greedy of office,’ but ‘we must have a doz2n places in 
the present Government. We know the Conserva- 
tives have a majority of their own, but we claim 
all these places’ because otherwise ‘our youvg men 
of rare ability would be condemned to lives of 
inactivity and inutility.” So it seems the Conserva- 
tive Party, for all its having worked up a majority 
of its own, is to have this Old Man of the Sea on its 
shoulders. Not a word is allowed of protest from 
the young men of ability in the Conservative Party 
condemned to a life of inactivity and inutility 
because of the pushful tactics of a small clique 
determined to ride on their shoulders tiil they have 
to transfer themselves to the shoulders of the leader- 
less Radicals. History repeats itself, for it was said 


by them of old: ‘The Whigs only get into office 
by climbing over the heads either of Tories or of 








Liberals.” We commend these ideas to the Carlton 
Club.” 

Tuesday.—The conviction, universal in politica] 
circles, that Russia and Turkey have—as Typ 
SPEAKER correspondent at Constantinople announced 
—come to an understanding which virtually makes 
the Northern Power supreme on the Bosphorus, jg 
beginning at last to creep into the columns of the 
morning papers. It is true the editors remain 
silent; but the foreign correspondents speak out, 
and so the truth is being made manifest, and 
England knows that another turning-point in her 
history has been reached. 

Sir Henry Fowler's speech at Wolverhampton 
yesterday was a very welcome relief to the Jingo. 
ism of Mr. Chamberlain. Sir Ilenry expressed the 
feeling which predominates in Liberal circles on the 
question of America. We are ready to meet the 
United States half-way in order to put an end toa 
crisis which never ought to have arisen. We can- 
not, indeed, admit the contention of Mr. Olney in 
his unhappy despatch, and we are not insensible to 
the undiplomatic rudeness of Mr. Cleveland's 
Message. But we admit that our Foreign Office has 
been to blame in the matter—not, as the American 
people suppose, because of any violent or aggressive 
action on its part, but because of the indolence which 
has made it possible for so trumpery a question as 
that of Venezuela to remain open so many years. 
It is this fault that we must repair if we wish to 
get back to our old terms of friendship with the 
American Government and people. 

There is much speculation as to Sir [Frederic 
Leighton’s successor in the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy. The election being absolutely in the 
hands of the R.A.’s, the outside public has no kind 
of influence in the choice. Among the names men- 
tioned are those of Mr. Val Prinsep, Mr. Marcus 
Stone, and Mr. Briton Riviere. It is probable that 
the election will not take place for some months to 
come. If it is deferred until after the Banquet, Sir 
John Millais, it is to be expected, will preside at that 
gathering. It is assumed that he will be offered the 
Presidency, and that he will most certainly decline 
it. Meanwhile, the Academicians seem to feel deeply 
the loss which the Academy as an institution has 
suffered through the death of Sir Frederic Leighton. 

Wednesday.—More Jingoism! To-day it is Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach who takes up the burden of 
the music-halls, and crows as loudly and shrilly as 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. A few months hence how 
much ashamed he and his friends will feel of all this 
ranting nonsense, and how sincerely they will wish 
that they had done their work in defending English 
interests more discreetly and less noisily! But for 
the moment it is evidently the purpose of certain 
Ministers to play to the gallery. They see how 
popular feeling is running, and they mean to ex- 
ploit it to the fullest possible extent for their own 
purposes, It is a dangerous game that they are 
playing. The Jingo party in the Cabinet will, 
however, find out its mistake if it rashly assumes 
that British Jingoism extends to the American 
Question. There are some Ministers, I hear, who are 
so completely intoxicated by the popular excitement 
that they are endeavouring to incite their colleagues 
to take what they call “a firm hand” with the 
United States. If the Government did this, it would 
come to signal grief. The settled resolve of the 
majority of the people of the United Kingdom }5 
that there shall be no war with America unless it 18 
deliberately forced upon us by the American people. 
They are our brothers, and as such we allow them 8 
certain amount of plain-speaking—even, indeed, of 
rudeness—that we should not tolerate from anybody 
else, That we should fight them upon any question 
of mere words, or that we should draw the sw0 
about Venezuela, are notions which are scouted by 
all sensible men. . 

In the meantime the Armenian blue-books which 
have appeared to-day ought to give the shrieking 
Jingces something to think about. No documents 
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more horrible or more disgraceful to Europe have 
ever been given to the world. There is, unhappily, 
nothing new in them—at all events, for readers of 
{ue SPEAKER, They merely confirm the shocking 
stories that have been printed from time to time in 
these pages during the last two years. But the con- 
frmation is so ample that even the Sultan’s hired 
aivocates in England will hardly dare to say another 
word in defence of that blood-stained miscreant. 
Nor will it be easy for anybody who is not as 
grossly ignorant as Mr. Chamberlain to defend Lord 
Salisbury for his cowardly retreat from the position 
he took up when he first entered upon office. By 
that retreat he has not only brought upon himself 
the humiliation of seeing the Berlin Treaty torn up, 
but has caused England to suffer a real disgrace—a 
disgrace which future generations will wonder at 
and mourn over. 

Thursday.—The death of Mr. Childers removes 
another of the few surviving members of Mr. 
Gladstone’s great Ministry. Ilow short a time it 
seems since that day when one looked on the new 
Government seated on the Treasury Bench for the 
first time, Mr. Gladstone occupying the place of 
honour, flanked on either side by the stalwart 
lieutenants who were to carry out his policy in 
s)many different directions. Chichester Fortescue, 
Cardwell, Bruce, Childers, Bright, Forster, Lowe, 
Stansfeld—these are the first names that occur to 
meas I recall that memorable day when tho first 
Household Suffrage Parliament assembled at West- 
minster and the first Radical Administration entered 
upon its task. It is barely seven-and-twenty years 
ago; but now there is nota single person in the Houze 
of Commons who sat on the Treasury Bench on 
that fateful day, and the whole aspect of English 
politics is changed. Mr. Disrasli (who broke down 
in his speech on the Address when referring to his 
wife’s serious illness) is now only a name; and the 
new Member who, a few days later, amused the 
House by making a stalwart defence of the Statute 
of Queen Anne as one of the bulwarks of Eaglish 
liberty, has sinca risen to be its leader and a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Childers was certainly one of the most notable 
men in the Government of 1868. Yet he owed his 
early success in the political world almost entirely 
to Mr. Gladstone’s patronage. Mr. Gladstone had 
picked him out as an eminently capable man who 
m'ght be trusted to do any work which was com- 
mitted to him, and t> do it well. This was the kind 
of Minister Mr. Gladstone always liked to have at 
his right hand—somebody who would not dispute 
with him on questions of high policy, but who 
would administer a department ia such a way as 
to gain credit for the Ministry as a whole. 
There has seldom been a better administrator 
o& a more energetic, painstaking, and courteous 
oficial than Mr. Childers. That he was not a great 
statesman is perfectly true. He did not pretend 
tob3 one. But he knew his work, whether it was 
at the Admiralty, the War Office, or the Treasury, 
and he always did it in a satisfactory way. His 
love of travel was one of the passions of his life. 
Years ago I remember his telling me that he believed 
travel was the only amusement the attractions of 
which increased as one grew older, and to the last 

® was fond of moving about and seeing things and 
people for himself. He had met with somevery curious 
adventures and experiences in the course of his wan- 
derings ; and the story of his life, if it were to be told, 
would be of unusual interest. To the last he de- 
lighted in the mere sight of the political arena in 
Which he no longer played a part. To be out of 
the House of Commons was a real pain to him. 
When he lost his seat for Pontefract in 1885, he 
Wrote to me: “The end of a political connection 
like mine with Pontefract is like the end of married 
Ke—it seems the end of all things.” It is sad to 
‘tink how completely this genuine old Yorkshire 
Liberal—with his fine business qualities, his distinct 
gilts as a speaker, and his unswerving loyalty to 








his party and his leader—had dropped out of sight. 
But to the last ho retained the respect of all who 
remembered the great days of 1869 and 1870. 

At last the Constantinople Correspondent of the 
Times confirms the statement made a week ago by 
the Correspondent of this journal as to the establish- 
ment of a private understanding between Russia and 
the Sultan. Oue may presume that by-and-by our 
editors will wake up to a sense of the real meaning 
of this understanding and its bearing upon the 
general political situation. 

There are not many political demonstrations in 
the venerable and beautiful hall of the Middle 
Temple; but the Times, I see, refers to one which 
took place thers last night. It was “Grand Night,” 
and the Treasurer and Banchers were entertaining 
guests as usual. The principal guest was the 
American Ambassador, and when he left the upper 
table at the close of dinner and walked down the 
hall by the side of the Treasurer, at the head of the 
procession of Benchers and guests, he was saluted 
by an outburst of enthusiastic cheering from the 
barristers and students who were dining. He 
seemed greatly pleased by the incident, and there is 
no doubt that he at least feels that in England there 
is no man who does no’ wish for peace with the 
United States. 

Friday.—Last night’s meeting on the Education 
Question, at which Mr. Asquith made a speech of 
striking power, marks the real opening of the 
campaign of the Session. It is true that for the 
moment there is no great display of popular interest 
in the education or any other domestic question. 
The zeal with which Ministers are waking the Jingo 
fever has been so far rewarded that the man in the 
street can only talk about foreign affairs at present. 
But this state of things cannot last, and when once 
the Government have tabled their proposals, we 
shall see plenty of excitement that is not mere 
Jingoism run mad. 

Mr. Morley’s spsech at Arbroath last night was 
the prelude to his triumphant return as the member 
for the Montrose burghs. It was no small feat 
that Mr. Morley accomplished in making such a 
speech after travelling through the night from 
London. His physical health has manifestly derived 
great benefit from the six months of seclusion that 
have elap:ed sineca his defeat at Newcastle. His 
references to affairs in South Africa, and to the 
dispute with America, were specially important, and 
accurately express the prevailing feeling among 
Liberals. 





LORD LEIGHTON, 


—— ee 


CADEMIES are never spells to conjure with. By 
their very nature they are apt to crystallise 
commonplace, and to take up a tacitly hostile atti- 
tude towards new ideas. Our own Academy has 
always been a butt of scorn to every innovator in 
art. It has been rated for its slow appreciation of 
talent outside its conventions, and accused of grovel- 
ling before the Molochs of popular taste. Much of 
this criticism is pertinent, no doubt; but the critics 
are prone to forget that an Academy, in which genius 
should be undisputed and mediocrity dismissed to its 
own place, can have no postal address save Utopia. 
The ideal Academy is a body of consummate artists 
with noaim except the advancementof art; the actual 
Academy is a corporation for the exhibition and sale 
of pictures, and for the encouragement of schools in 
which art is taught mainly with a view to the same 
practical ends. If you could set forty Academicians 
in a row, and swear on the highest altar of integrity 
that not one of them owed his position to anything 
save the artistic merits which commanded the 
applause of all discerning persons, you would pro- 
claim not only a revolution of taste, but a revolution 
of human nature. The only claim which so im- 
perfect an institution as an Academy can be reason- 
ably asked to satisfy is that it sha!l not absolutely 
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shut its doors upon forms of art which have a more 
intrinsic value than popular favour is disposed 
to recognise. On this ground our Academy has 
been deservedly open to reproof; but of late 
years, at all events, it has betrayed a perceptible, 
if grudging, disposition to widen its standard of 
appreciation. You cannot ask the gentlemen who 
virtually keep a shop at Burlington House to crowd 
their walls with pictures which few will look at and 
fewer still will buy. As matters stand now, how- 
ever, the neglect of genius is by no means a con- 
spicuous reproach against the Academy. There is 
genius which holds haughtily aloof, no doubt; but 
the surpassing merit which offers itself to the 
Hanging Committee in vain does not stagger the 
eye in many studios. 

It is well known that the distinguished man 
whose death the Academy is now mourning had 
high ideals and wide sympathies. His position at 
the head of that corporation was not the position of 
an autocrat. The President of the Academy, like 
the Sovereign of these realms, reigns, but does not 
govern. He cannot enforce a canon, nor coerce a 
prejudice. When personal or professional jealousies 
are simmering round him, he cannot extinguish 
them by a fiat. To a man like Frederic Leighton 
there must have been a good deal in the con- 
ventions of the Academy to try a high spirit 
rather sorely. If he had a convention of his 
own, at least there was nothing trumpery about 
it. By precept and example he adhered to a 
standard which, if it did not produce great art, 
never made unworthy concessions. There was a 
monotony, perhaps, in the pictures which Leighton 
produced year after year with unflagging industry ; 
but they attested a genuine worship of the spirit 
of beauty, in a sense iittle understood by the 
general, It has been said that he appealed to the 
semi-cullivated; but if the inner consciousness of 
the picture-goer could be analysed, it might be 
found that Leighton’s pictures enjoy the sincere 
attachment of as small a public as ever waited 
reverently on unacknowledged genius. His ideal 
was a classic, dwelling in a luminous severity of line 
and colour, which he strove to reproduce by patience 
and by various accomplishments which fell short, 
perchance, of genius. There was no overmastering 
quality in his work which held the imagination 
captive; but there were many exquisite effects 
within the limits of his method, an unfaltering 
search for beauty,a disdain of cheap appeal. If 
the effect was often rather a manner than a 
distinction, if was an exalted manner—it was a 
neighbour to greater things. A gallery of Leigkton’s 
pictures would be full of cold presences ; you would 
never feel that here was the sanctuary which fills 
the soul with the ardour of the highest achievement; 
but, if not the sanctuary, it might impress you as 
the threshold, or as an admirably appointed outer 
court. There are critics who say that for them 
Leighton, as a painter, never existed; there are 
others who reproach him with lack of concentration, 
with his diversion from painting to sculpture—very 
good sculpture, by the way—with bis mastery of lan- 
guages and social graces. There is a faint sneer in the 
suggestion that, if not a great artist, he was a great 
President, a dignified master of festivities, a sublime 
figurehead. But these decorative attributes were 
the outcome of a life lived in all its fulness. His 
painting was as much a part of him as any of the 
gifts to which detraction awards a caustic recogni- 
tion. To treat it as if it did not exist is an affecta- 
tion ; to complain that it was not the greatest part 
is to misunderstand the balance of a personality 
which, in a measure, maintained the character and 
dignity of art better than more splendid endow- 
ments. 

It is our lasting regret that Leighton did not 
live to sit in the House of Lords. As a painter-peer 
he would have been the most interesting figure in 
that miscellaneous assembly. He would have repre- 
sented a higher aristocracy than that of the ennobled 





partisans who lounge upon the red benches, 4j, 
profile would have illuminated a discussion ang 
brought the occupant of the Woolsack to pictorig} 
shame. “Mackintoshspokeessays, Fox wrote debates,” 
says Macaulay in a celebrated passage on the para. 
doxical application of talents in public men. Leighton 
looked sculpture, and spoke in flowing pigments, He 
was an artist in words, employing them with a decor. 
ative richness which was a little oppressive at times, 
for words need ideas more than colours; but in the 
House of Lords his ornate periods would haye 
harmonised with panel and gilding, and would 
have had more significance than belonged to them 
at Academy banquets. At his official board Leighton 
talked art after dinner to an audience who bore jt 
with resignation as part of a conventional ceremony, 
In the House of Lords he might, on occasion, have 
talked art to legislators engaged in the business 
of the country; he might, for instance, have 
explained to bishops that to hide the national 
art treasures from the public on Sunday is to 
treat with bigoted contempt one of the most 
refining influences cf civilisation. This is not an 
age in which the personality which incarnates a 
sedulous cultivation of the arts is common. Leighton 
was more in touch with the atmosphere of the Re- 
naissance than with that of commercial Britain ; but 
his real service to his generation was in this very 
aloofness of his mind and character from the average 
standards. It gave a special distinction to the 
Academy, which is not rich in special distinctions; 
it set an exotic stamp, as from a far-off century, the 
century of Leonardo, on the profession of painting, 
which recalled the days when the intelligent patron- 
age of Art was the pastime of wealth—a pastime 
very different from the recreations of the Stock 
Exchange. For all this we are grateful to the 
memory of Frederic Leighton, who, alas! has left 
no one qualified for the task in which he was indeed 
a great artist. 








A TORY MARE’S-NEST. 





HOSE who watched the debates of last Session 
and the increasing importunity of the Opposi- 
tion, which manifested itself in a series of attacks— 
fair or unfair, timely or untimely—on minor points 
of Government policy, will remember the rather 
ridiculous incident, for which Colonel Howard Vin- 
cent was mainly responsible, when the whole Op- 
position joined with well-feigned enthusiasm in & 
sudden onslaught upon Mr. Bryce. The Member for 
Sheffield, a notorious Protectionist, had discovered 
that English industries were being extinguished by 
the terrible competition of prison-made goods, and 
that the Board of Trade, the guardian of national in- 
terests, was an accomplice in the plot. The so-called 
Liberal members of the then Opposition, who have not 
yet publicly recanted the doctrine of Free Trade,came 
promptly and acrimoniously to the help of the ex- 
tremer Tories, and Mr. Bryce so far yielded to the 
demonstration as to appoint a departmental com- 
mittee to inquire into the allegations made. The 
alleged competition of goods from English prison? 
was soon proved to be a myth, but it was thought 
worth while to inquire into the extent to which 
goods made in foreign prisons are imported into this 
country, and to consider whether any steps ought to 
be taken to restrict the importation of such wares. 
To the committee appointed by the Board of Trade 
in April, Colonel Howard Vincent, Colonel Bridgema® 
and others were added, to represent, presumabiy, the 
“Fair Trade” point of view, and this committee ha 
just presented in a Blue Book the result of its 
vestigations to the world. ; : 
The evidence laid before the committee had t 
ference specially to certain classes of goods—such rs 
brushes, mats, buttons, and stationery—and it * 
with these points, and in particular with brush 
making and mat-making, that the report is chielly 
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a 
eacerned. Its conclusions on the subject are 
jogularly clear. Its first finding is that there is 
no truth in the scare whatever. Its last finding is 
that no cause exists for action; and that even if 
such cause could be discovered, no action could be 
taken Which would not be signally injurious to 
e, It was established to the satisfaction of the 
committee that goods made in foreign prisons are 
not imported into this country in such quantities 
43 to cause any general injury to British trade. 
it was also established that the cheapness of 
foreign goods was no proof of their being made in 
prisons, and that owing to the low price of labour 
abroad goods made by free labour are quite as cheap 
and quite as formidable competitors as any goods 
that are made in prisons. As a matter of fact, only 
two trades—the brush-makers and the mat-makers— 
fancied that they had any serious ground for com- 
plaint; and when their complaints came to be 
examined, the grounds on which they rested almost 
entirely disappeared. It was found that the charges 
of serious injury to either of these trades could not 
besustained. It was found that foreign mats are made 
just as cheaply outside prisons as inside them, and 
that brushes are being made in England by machinery 
even more cheaply than they are made by any kind 
of labour abroad. It was found that such depression 
as exists in these two trades—and of the existence 
of any depression at all the committee had their 
doubts—exists only in reference to the cheaper class 
of goods. And it was found that, so far from these 
industries being threatened or extinguished, the 
production of the better kinds of brushes in this 
country is actually on the increase to-day. Of all 
the grievances paraded in the House of Commons in 
connection with this subject, it appears, therefore, 
that British trade generally has nothing to deplore; 
that the only two trades which have any injury to 
mention have no ground for their complaints except 
the cheapness of labour and the competition of 
English machine-made goods; and that against 
prison-made goods especially there is no case at all. 
It would seem, however, that these satisfactory 
conclusions of the committee have given anything 
but satisfaction to those who were mainly concerned 
in its appointment. Sir Howard Vincent—for the 
leader of the Fair Trade party has been marked out 
for personal distinction, while his opinions have 
been marked out for public slights—presumably 
entered on this question because he desired to ascer- 
tain whether a grievance existed which required 
redress. If he did not take up the question simply 
for purposes of publicity or faction—and we would 
not readily impute such motives to him—he was 
bound to do all that he could do to investigate the 
facts, and to assure himself that the charges which 
he made had some foundation. In view of this ob- 
ligation, his conduct on the committee has been very 
strange. Immediately before the General Election Sir 
Howard Vincent and Colonel Bridgeman presented an 
& parte statement to the committee, declaring that 
their case was proved, and threw up the investiga- 
ton before the most important evidence began. 
The testimony of Sir Robert Giffen and of Lord 
‘arrer on international trade relations, of M. Van 
Schelle and of Mr. Loveday as to the conditions 
under which free industries and prison industries are 
‘arried on in Belgium, and of Messrs. Bradley and 
Page as to the part played by machinery in the 
manufacture of brushes, is the most instructive 
‘estimony given in the report, and is essential to 
any judgment on the question. But all this 
testimony Sir Howard Vincent, the prime mover 
in the matter, practically declined to hear, retiring 
Precipitately before these witnesses came on. 
Such conduct is, on the face of it, without ex- 
cuse. The leaders of the Fair Trade party may 
not be amenable to the dictates of political economy, 
always to the demands of common sense. But 
they are amenable, like other people, to the require- 
Rents of political honesty, aud it requires a good 
tal of justification to clamour for a public inquiry, 





and then to run away from evidence which does not 
suit your view. We shall be glad to know if Sir 
Howard Vincent has any excuses to offer for the 
course he took. If not, the agitation which he 
roused upon the subject will stand condemned, not 
only as an example of the unfounded illusions which 
Fair Traders exploit, but as promoted with no object 
of ascertaining the real facts, but simply as a dis- 
creditable party move. 








INDIVIDUALITY IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 





N the mind of the multitude the whole animal 

kingdom stands mentally on a more or less 
monotonous dead level, and is governed by an 
inexorable impulse called “blind instinct.” As a 
matter of fact, this is far from being the case. One 
species not only differs very widely from another in 
mental activity and disposition, but individuals in 
the same species vary in a very surprising degree. 
Many animals are gifted with the common human 
attributes of greediness, generosity, honesty, roguery, 
forgiveness, revenge, indolence, diligence, cheerful- 
ness, moroseness, pride, indifference, faithfulness, 
inconstancy, sociableness, love of solitude, courage, 
cowardice, affection and remorse. These qualities 
may all be met with in a single species, and are 
naturally most common amongst animals that have 
been the longest under man’s influence and observa- 
tion, although they are by no means confined to 
domesticated creatures. 

Everybody who has had anything to do with 
horses knows that they differ as widely as the poles 
in intelligence and temperament whilst under the 
control of bit and rein. Some horses cannot bear 
to be without company, especially in the fields, 
whilst others apparently dislike it, and may be seen 
grazing always apart from a troop on some large 
common or fell. I have known a horse of mature 
years fall as deeply and desperately in love with 
a donkey at first sight as the veriest moon-calf that 
ever visited a ballroom. In fact, such was the poor 
animal’s pitiable plight that, after a day or two of 
companionship, he would not eat until the ass had 
made a start from his manger. On the other hand, 
I have known a horse, at first averse to the society 
of the same donkey, after a while grow quite fond 
of it, thus proving that platonic affection may be 
a thing of slow or rapid growth between animals, 
as in human beings, according to individual 
disposition. 

Horses vary a great deal, too, in regard to nerve. 
Some are born frightened of railway trains, and 
though they may live all their lives near to them, 
remain so. Very few will stand being “shot off,” 
yet now and again one may bes met with that will 
remain as steady as a rock whilst its rider blazes off 
with both barrels right over its head at a covey of 
grouse. Very few horses will wait for their masters 
when left unfettered upon a public road ; however, I 
have known one faithful little mare that would wait 
for her bibulous master outside a country public- 
house on a cold winter's night for two and even three 
hours on end. When tired of waiting, I have on 
many occasions heard her neigh for her master. I 
have been shut up in a stable on several occasions 
with individual horses whilst a number of people, 
including in each case the man who fed and drove 
the animal under observation, went by. In some 
instances the horse would whinny in recognition 
of its atterdant’s footsteps, and in others pay not 
the slightest attention. 

Dogs show a great deal of individuality of 
disposition. Some of them are inherently bonest, 
and others made so by fear of punishment. I have 
known one that was considered exceptionally quiet 
and good-tempered, revenge itself upon a man by 
biting him three weeks after he had thrown a stone 
atit. They not only get very jealous of each other, 
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but of human rivals for the affection of those they 
love. An instance came under my notice some years 
ago of a setter which had slept loose for months 
together in the same kennel with two retrievers 
being killed one night without any apparent motive 
except jealousy. Ifa dead level of development were 
to be expected anywhere it would undoubtedly be 
encountered ariongst sheep, yet such is by no means 
the case. Occasionally individual ewes are to be met 
with so excessively maternal that they will allow 
any lamb in the field to draw milk from their teats. 
On the other hand, the motherly instinct is so iil- 
developed in some ewes that they will drop their 
off-pring and leave them without the slightest 
compunction. 

Many birds must be lacking in maternal instinct, 
for sirgle fresh eggs, and especially those of starlings, 
may ke pi:ked up in the fields. Cows are both kind 
and spiteful in a surprising degree, according to 
individual temperament. In a small herd one may 
be met w.th ever ready to do the toilet of any of her 
sisters, out of the gentleness and good-naturedness of 
her disposition, and another ever ready with a 
stabbing horn-thrust for any companion that may 
ventura too rear her. Nothing will upset the 
equanimity of some cows, yet others are of such a 
sulky disposition that a cross word will make them 
withhold ther milk. 

Roth quadrupeds and birds are either indifferent 
or cruel to their fellows in distress, as a rule, but there 
are striking exceptions to this, as bas been proved 
over and over again by birds rescuing wounded com- 
pan‘ons from danger, feeding their blind and helpless 
friend:, monkeys saving members of their species 
{fr m imminent peril,and dogs taking injured friends 
to places where they themselves have been cured of 
their hurts. Hares, as a rule, will never take to 
holes, however hard pressed by the hounds, but 
now ard then one will take refuge in a large drain 
or amcngzst rocks. Individual rooks are arrant 
thieves, and steal sticks from the nests of their 
companions whenever opportunity affords during 
the building season. It is also a curious fact that a 
few industrious individuals of this species repair 
their nests in the autumn, it is thought, that they 
may the better withstand the hurricanes of winter. 
Another very sagacious bird—the house-sparrow— 
is also credited with the same thing. Strangely 
enough, a few members of this species are utter 
rogues, and confiscate the nests of house-martins, 
which they turn to account for their own breeding 
operations, Partridges are birds that will, as a rule, 
forsake their nests and eggs for the very slightest of 
reasons, yet an individual may be met with now and 
again that will entirely contradict this seemingly 
fixed characteristic. They are also shy birds, totally 
unfitted for doing battle with any predatory animal, 
yet one has been known to engage a marauding 
crow and drive him off. 

Wheever has closely ¢xamined a number of birds’ 
nests will have observed a decided superiority of 
some over others belonging to the same species. 
Take the lesser black-backed gull, for instance. 
One individual will have the industrious faculty so 
largely developed that it will build quite an elaborate 
nest of dry sea-weed, whilst a dozen other birds will 
drop their eggs in crevices of rock and little hollows 
in the bare peat earth without the slightest attempt 
at increasing their comfort or convenience. The 
terns at the Scilly Isles lay their eggs in slight de- 
clivities on the shingle, with whick they harmonise 
very closely. An observer who recently visited this 
breeding station reports that he saw patches of 
pebbles about a yard square upon the grass, and 
found terns’ eggs upon the miniature pavement, 
which the birds had made in order that their eggs 
should eseape detection. Wrens’ nests are usually 
built in steep banks and formed of moss, but I have 
recently found one on the top cf a hedge, and an- 
other amongst a few sprouting twigs growing 
from the trunk of a large tree. There was, per- 
haps, little in the actual departure from accepted 
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rule in regard to position; but the astoniship 
feature of each nest was that the outer structyy, 
consisted of dead leaves loosely put together, and 
very strongly resembling an accidental collection 
A natural history problem, which has always puzzjeq 
me a great deal, is the fondness of cats for fish, | 
have only known a single specimen that was able tp 
do any successful fishing, and it was a brindled ojg 
tom, which caught buliheads from a shallow bec. 
Of self-sacrifice, there are instances on record of both 
individual quadrupeds and birds dying in fire 
rather than desert their helpless offspring. Some 
years ago I had a correspondence with the late 
Professor Romanes in regard to the ability of 
animals to reproduce human vocal sounds. I told 
him that I had heard a dog at Great Yarmouth 
articulate distinctly the words “Old Brown,” and 
he informed me that at least one similar well-authen. 
ticated instance had occurred in France. I haye 
recently conducted a series of experiments with 
insects in order to test their individual intelligence, 
and found that it differs in the same species as 
amongst animals. Tor instance, amongst a number 
of “devil's coach-horses” placed in a tin box, one 
would not only discover a roughened track up the 
smooth side much earlier than his fellows, but would 
also remember its position much better. 








THE DRAMA. 





JEAN JACQUES WEIss. 


HERE is nothing, I think, so disagreeable to have 

recalled for one as the immediate past. In the 
present we are on the threshold of the unknown—the 
“aleatory,” as Mr.Stevenson was fond of saying—and 
there are scores of other reasons why the passing 
moment is of more significance to us than eons of 
geological time. ‘ Les anciens sont les anciens,” said 
Moliére, “ mais nous sommes les gens d’aujourd’ hui.” 
Yes, there is a magic about the mere word “ to-day”: 
to-day is a terminal point; it represents the final 
stage at which the world has arrived—final until 
to-morrow ; it is (provisionally) a sum total. The 
past, the real past, the past that is dead and buried, 
has a curious interest of its own, too; we can look atit 
with complete mental detachment; it is (whatever 
the pulpiteer and the leading-article writer may say) 
so unlike ourselves! But the intermediate period, 
which is neither present nor past—the day before 
yesterday, shall I say ?—is horrible. It has lost the 
freshness of instant experience, and yet we have not 
forgotten it. It is not remote enough to give us the 
pleasing illusion of distance, and not near enough to 
seem convincing or even credible. It is like last 
year’s mode in neckties—we wonder that we could 
have worn such hideous things; while the more 
hideous cravats of an earlier time have acquired 
a sort of grace and dignity as archological 
curiosities. The old is adorable, the merely old 
fashioned is detestable. 

I feel this distinction very acutely in reviewing the 
records of the theatre. The minor works of half s 
century ago: some—London Assurance or Green 
Bushes—are less distasteful to see and to read about 
than far better plays of the early ’eighties, plays of 
which I remember the first performance. For I cat 
dissociate myself from the earlier time, free of 
responsibility for it; whereas the recollection of the 
later plays is part of myself; brings back to mé 
absurd hopes and equally absurd fears ; makes ones 
fuss about them look, in the light of subsequent 
experience, singularly foolish. And so, I confess, It 
was with dismal foreboding that I took up the new 
(and final) volume of the late M. Jean Jacques 
Weiss’s reprinted dramatic criticisms, ‘ = 
Théitres de Paris” (Calmann Lévy), which deals 
with the Parisian novelties of the two years 
or so from February, 1883, to May, —- 
so far” the thing seem 
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ike the “ guiding star” of a ballad which I 
iave always loathed. Of the new pieces mentioned, 
yd scrupulously analysed, not one, so far as I can 
pake out, has survived. The drama was in the 
joldrums just then, the old formulas played out, and 
thenew not yet invented. How can I work up any 
interest in Le Grand Casimir or L’'Homme de Peine 
or J'épouse ma Femme? They have had their 
day and ceased to be. Of course I am not 
blind to the obvious rejoinder: Muiato tempore 
ie te, ete. Ten years hence no one will 
ish to be reminded of A Woman's Reason or 
of Michael and His Lost Angel. The fact is that 
dramatic criticism is a fugitive and futile business, 
Bat so are most things in this world. When the 
pint was represented to Johnson he admitted it, 
but declined to be discouraged in the accomplish- 
ment of the daily task, the common round. “Sir, 
itiscarrying on the system of life.” Oae must make 
the best: of it. 

And that is what I like about Weiss; he always 
made the best of it. Though he took up the task of 
dramatic criticism at an advanced age, he ran it, in 
the slang phrase, for all that it was worth as enthu- 
dastically as any hot-headed youngster. Yet what 
acome-down for him it was! He had been a states- 
man, had shared office with Gambetta, had issued 
orders to ambassadors, and controlled great depart- 
nents. Maney Mr. Chamberlain leaving the Colonial 
Office to write notices of Mr. Penley, or Lord Salis- 
bury returning to “ do the novels” for the Saturday 
Review ! That was Weiss’s case, and I feel a certain 
novbish pride in mentioning it, because of the lustre 
itthrows upon my craft. The fact, I suppose, must 
betaken as evidence that Weiss was a failure; for, 
after all, statecraft is generally reckoned a more 
important thing in this world than stagecraft. But 
Weiss’s experience of practical affairs was of immense 
value to him as a dramatic critic; it gave his work 
the touch of mellow wisdom, the note of authority. 
When the stage offered him a picture of life he could 
compare it with the original. Ordinary dramatic 
ities have, as often as not, to take the portrait on 
trust How am I to know whether the mimic 
presentation of a Cabinet Council is accurate or not? 
Now, Weiss knew. Take one example—his criticism 
of M. Jules Claretie’s Monsieur le Ministre. The 
average critic could only compare the hero of this 
play with the ideal, the conventional Minister, a 
igure put together out of paragraphs in the news- 
japers and the gossip of clubs. But Weiss knew 
the type from the inside, and could point out the 
hero's errors from his own personal experience. 
“Croyez-moi,” he says, “jen ai fait I’épreuve.” 
When Mv. Charles Wyndham played The Home 
‘erelary, fancy how delightful it would have been 
for the average critic if he could have written next 
uorning: “This or that is wrong; I’ve tried it 
uyself!” But he could not. That is one difference 
tween Weiss and the average critic. 

There are others. If Weiss had ceased to bea 
‘atesman, he remained a profound scholar. His 
«uolarship crops up in the most unlikely places, and 
telps him to comparisons which send our minds 

ck from some miserable Palais Royal farce to a 

man poet or a Greek myth. Thus in some 
Nmpery piece at the Menus-Plaisirs—La Cham- 
ynose—he lights upon “le truce du brigadier,” a 
device by which an artilleryman recommends him- 
*t to casual nurserymaids. Straightway Weiss 
es off into a comparison between the Paris of his 
’yand the Rome of Catullus and Juvenal—* nous 
“ous eu des Sylla et des Catilina, trés dilués, et 
* patits, de tout petits Cicéron, pas plus haunts 
ecu” There follows a long string of quota- 
“ts from Ovid to show how the brigadier who 
ttsted nurses on railway platforms was antici- 
ted centuries before. So a mere operetta like 
a Van Winkle is not dismissed by Weiss without 
, 4sical comparison : “ Vous reconnaissez le mythe 
aa ; il date de loin sous un autre nom; c'est le 
ite d’Epimeénide, avec une durée de sommeil fort 





abrégée parceque l’Amérigue a Il'instinct qu'elle se 
transforme cent fois plus vite que ne fit le monde 
hellénique entre la guerre de Troie et la bataille de 
Marathon.” I have given these extracts in the 
original, because one of Weiss’s virtues is his 
nervous, vigorous French. He had nourished him- 
self on the great seventeenth-century men, and had 
acquired a prose style which shewed all the easy 
geniality of M. Sarcey without his slipshod, and 
all the delicate flexibility of M. Lemaitre without 
his neologisms. Among other things, Weiss had at 
one time been a professor of history, and some 
of his best pages are really valuable fragments 
of history, as, for instance, his reconstitution of the 
character of Henri lV., suggested by La Jeunesse du 
Roi Henri, and his exposition of Napoleon’s Eastern 
policy & propos of a military spectacle called Kleber. 
Theatrical folk, who seem to think that the art of 
criticism should content itself with chronicling their 
small-beer, may not like this characteristic of Weiss; 
but those of us will not complain who believe that 
criticism should perpetually strive to pass through 
art to the underlying realities of life, just as Pro- 
fessor Riatgen’s x-rays pass through the hand and 
photograph the very bones of it. It is a pity that 
Weiss’s tenure of the Débats dramatic feuilleton was 
so brief—a bare three years. But it was long enough 
for him to leave his mark on the paper and on the 
art of criticism. A. B. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“SHAKESPEARE AS A FRENCH HERO.” 


S1r,—1t is a small point, but it is none the less interesting, 
to inquire whether the author of the article named above, which 
appeared in Tue SPEAKER of January 25th, is quite accurate in 
saying: “ None of us has had the courage to put him [Shake- 
speare] into novel or play except as an awe-inspiring shadow, 
dropping a word or two and passing on.” I am only an ocea- 
sional theatre-gocr, but I have a distinct recollection of witnessing 
in the provinces some years since certain scenes in a play in 
which Shakespeare was unmistakably the leading character. I 
cannot remember the name of the piece at the moment, but it 
was not, of course, an adaptation of Mr. William Black’s story of 
“ Judith Shakespeare.” —1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

January 25th. J. W. R-S. 





THE NAVY AND THE NEW DEATH DUTIES. 


Sir,—In your article on “The Government and the Navy” 
in to-day’s issue, you state that “ By the end of the century we 
have established the principle that the rich must pay in pro- 
portion to their wealth.” How ean this proposition be reconciled 
with an act which—to take a very moderate case—as between 
two estates, one of £80,000 and the other of £20,000, both in- 
vest«d in persona'ty, exacts from the larger estate five and a 
half times as much duty as the smaller, instead of four times, 
which would be the due proportion ia the ratio of the estate. 

To an ordinary observer, taking words in their plain and 
obvious signification, the chief characteristic of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
Budget would seem to be that it departs from the principle of 
proportion in regard to the rich estates. It has never been more 
truthfully and suecinetly deseribed than by Lord Salisbury as 
“an ingenious attempt to relieve small estates of their own share 
of taxation at the expense of large ones.""—Yours obediently, 

AntI-HuMBUG. 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, Jan. 25th. 








THE PLANTED HEEL. 





B’ Talland Church as I did go, 
) I passed my kindred all in a row; 


Straight and silent there by the spade 
Each in his narrow chamber laid. 


While I passed, each kinsman’s clay 
Stole some virtue of mine away: 


Till my shoes on the muddy road 
Left not a print, so light they trod. 


Back I went by the Bearers’ Lane, 
Begged the dead for my own again. 
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Answered the eldest one of my line— 
“Thy heart was no one’s heart but mine.” 


The second claimed my working skill, 
The third my wit, the fourth my will: 


The fifth one said—‘ Thy feet I gave; 
But want no fleetness here in the grave.” 


“For feet a man need have no care, 
If they no weight of his own may bear. 


“Tf I own naught by separate birth, 
What binds my heel e’en now to the earth?” 


The dead together answered back— 
“Naught but the wealth in thy knapsack.” 


“Nay, then,” said I, “ that’s quick to unload:” 
And strewed my trifles out on the road. 


“O, kinsmen, now be quick, resume 
Each rag of me to its rightful tomb.” 


The dead were silent then for a space. 
Still I stood unhurt in my place. 


Said one, “Some strength he will yet conceal. 
Belike ‘tis pride of a planted heel.” 


“Man has but one perduring pride: 
Of knowledge alone is he justified. 


“Lie down, lie down by us in the sod: 
Thou shalt be wise in the ways of God.” 


“Nay, so I stand upright in the dust, 
I'll take God’s purposes all on trust. 


* An inch of heel for a yard of spine, 
So give me again the goods that are mine!” 


I planted my heel by their headstones, 
And wrestled an hour with my:kinsmen’s bones. 


I shook their dust thrice into a sieve, 
And gathered all that they had to give. 


I winnowed knowledge out of the heap: 
“Take it,” I said, “to warm your sleep.” 


I cast their knowledge back on the sod, 

And went on my journey, praising God. 
Of all their knowledge I thought me rid: 
But one little grain in my pack had hid. 
Now, as I go, myself I tell— 

“On a planted heel man wrestles well.” 


But that little grain keeps whispering me— 
“ Better, perhaps, on a planted knee.” 


Q. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





THE DE QuINCcEY CIRCLE. 


\ R. JAMES HOGG'S “De Quincey and His 
a Friends” (London: Sampson Low) is a 
medley, not to say a mess; yet, being about De 
Quincey, cannot fail to be interesting. Dr. Japp 
occupies the first seventy pages with a biography of 
De Quincey, written in a vein we have not found 
pleasing. “It is funny,” says Dr. Japp, “but one 
of Wilson’s playful names for De Quincey was 
Plato!” We are always sorry to miss a jest. Dr. 
Japp, however, gives us an extract from a letter 
written by one of De Quincey’s daughters :— 

“The father of an old servant of ours—a carter at Mr. 
Annandale’s mills—lost a little child by searlet fever. An 
invitation to the funeral was sent in my father’s absence in 
Glasgow, and he never heard of it till afterwards, when he 
returned. He, however, to make up, wrote such a_ really 
touching letter that we were told the poor man had it framed 
and hang up over his mantelpiece.” 


We can well believe this story; a marvellous word- 
weaver was Thomas De Quincey. 





~— 

The second dish of this gallymalfry are th, 
Notes of Conversations with De Quincey in 192), 
made by Mr. Richard Woodhouse, an_ingenioys 
barrister—which were first published by p; 
Garnett in his preface to his admirable edition 
of “The Opium Eater.” Like all honest recopds 
of talk, they are very interesting. Says Mr. Wood. 
house, a well-qualified judge— 

“The opium-eater appears to have read a great deal, and tp 
have thought much more. I was astonished at the depth ang 
reality, if I may so call it, of his knowledge. He seems to hayg 
passed nothing that occurred in the course of his stndy up. 
reflected on cr unremembered. His conversation appeared liky 
the elaboration of a mine of results, and if at any timo a gener] 
observation of his became matter of question or ulterior dis. 
quisition, it was found that he had ready his reasons at g 
moment's notice. ... Upon almost every subject that was 
introduced he had not only that general information which ig 
easily picked up in literary society or from books, but that 
minute and accurate acquaintance with the details that ean be 
acquired only from personal investigation. Taylor led him into 
political economy, into the Greek and Latin accents, into antiqu- 
ties, Roman roads, old castles, the origin and aualogy of 
languages. Upon all these he was informed with considerably 
miuuteness; the same with regard to Shakespeare's sonnets, 
Spenser's minor poems, and the great writers and characters of 
Elizabeth's age and those of Cromwell’s time. He is a slight 
Danish scholar, a moderate Italian, 2 good Frenchman (except 
as to pronunciation), and, it seemed to me, an excellent German 
scholar.” 

We quote this passage, not because there is any 
doubt as to the extent of Dea Quincey’s acquire- 
ments, or any likelihood of his being confused 
with those “ Index-scholars” who are nowadays as 
plentiful as blackberries, but because in this volume, 
at all events, Da Quincey is introduced to us as 
keeping company with persons of no great literary 
pretensions, who marvelled at the learning which 
told them that St. John is pronouced Singen, with 
a soft “g,” whereas Mr. Woodhouse was himself a 
scholar. De Quincey gave Mr. Woodhouse an amus- 
ing account of the poets whom he had heard read 
poetry :— 

“ Wilson’s character of countenance is generally very lively, 
but this leaves him the moment he begins to read poetry. His 
face then assumes a conventicle appearance, end his voice 4 
methodistical drawl that is quite distressing. Southey mouths 
it out like a wolf howling, Coleridge lengthens the vowels and 
reads so monotonously, slowly, and abstractedly, that you can 
searce make out what he says, and you lose the rhythm. Words- 
worth sometimes reads very well.” 

Characteristically enough, Da Quincey could not 
endure Crabbe, bat he was, despite occasional 
malicious strokes, a true Wordsworthian. Happy is 
the mental inferiority of those who can in their 
humble way enjoy both Wordsworth and Crabbe, 
De Quincey quoted from Wordsworth’s “Female 
Beggar ” :— 

* She had a tall man’s height or more ; 
No bonnet screened her from the heat; 
A long drab-coloured cloak she wore — 
A mantle reaching to her feet. 
What other dress she had I could not know, 
Only she wore a cap that was as white as snow, 
“In all my walks thro’ field or town, 
Such figure had I never seen; 
Her face was of Egyptian brown; 
Fit person was she for a queen, 
To head those antient Amazonian files, a 
Or ruling Bandit’s wife among the Grecian isles. 
These last two lines he pronounced “ particularly 
grand and majestic,” and who would not agree wit 
him? He excused the other line we have als0 
italicised, on the ground that Wordsworth had 4 
great difficulty in rhyming—and, we must add, & 
most plentiful lack of humour. Crabbe, at his war 
never produced such a strain of intensely unpoetica 
reflection as is unavoidably created by this unhappy 
line concerning the unseen. 


The next article is a short Latin theme found 
amongst the papers of the late Dr. Goodenoug®, - 
Christ Church, who wasone of De Quincey’s examine 
at Oxford. How it got there, or what precisely © 
is, are not explained. It is no great thing. Prot 
the 110th volume of the Quarterly Hever! 
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— 
extract is culled relating to De Quincey’s college 

. From that it appears that the opium-eater 
jept terms at Worcester College from 1803 to 1808. 
pr, Cotton, the Provost of Worcester, who supplied 
the particulars, is obliged to confess that story 
he has none to tell. He thinks it very sin- 

lar that De Quincey nowhere speaks of his 
obligations to his University. “He was generally 
jnown as & quiet and studious man.” We interpret 
thisas meaning he was not known at all. “He did 
not frequent wine-parties, though he did not abstain 
fom wine, and he devoted himself principally to the 
aciety of a German named Schwartzburg, who is 
aid to have taught him Hebrew. He was master of 
the ancient literature—of all, at least, which belongs 
to what is called pure literature. It appears that 
he brought this knowledge up to Oxford with him” 
_s precautionary measure on his part much to be 
applauded. 


De Quincey stood one day for examination in the 
shools, and did uncommonly well. Dr. Goodenough 
met a Worcester man in the evening and said to 
him, “You have sent us to-day the cleverest man I 
ever met with; if his viva voce to-morrow corre- 
sponds with what he has done in writing, he will 
carry everything before him.” But when the morrow 
ame De Quincey had left Oxford, never to return to 
it, except once for half an hour. After leaving 
Oxford, De Quincey seems to have studied the law 
for a brief season, with an eye to the woolsack, 
which has certainly groaned under the weight of 
heavier burdens; but not wishing, we must sup- 
pose, to interfere with the laudable ambitions of 
such master minds as Pepys, Sugden, and Thesiger, 
he gave London the go-by, and took a lease of 
Dove Cottage, to be near Rydal Mount. Here he 
began those vagrant literary habits which never 
forsook him. For a time he actually edited a news- 
paper—the Westmoreland (not the Westminster) 
Gazette—in the interests of Lord Lowther. The 
thought of De Quincey editing such a provincial rag 
for the local nobleman is much funnier than Wilson 
calling the editor Plato. He did not satisfy his 
patron. Nor can we wonder; for it was De 
Quincey’s boast that during the two years of his 
editorship the name of Lowther was never men- 
tioned in a leading article. He tells us also that he 
oily twice met Lord Lowther—at election dinners ! 
In 1828 De Quincey settled in Edinburgh, writing 
for Tait's Magazine; and in Scotland he seems to 
have remained till his death in 1859. He is buried 
in St. Cuthbert’s churchyard. 


But we are losing sight of our gallimaufry. Mr. 
Ree Brown contributes an account of De Quincey’s 
residence in Glasgow during the years 18146 and 
isi, in connection with the North British Daily 
Jail. Mys. Tosh was his landlady, It is melan- 
tholy reading. So splendidly equipped an intelli- 
gence and such meagre and miserable surroundings. 
{tis not of Mrs. Tosh we are thinking—she was 
a kindly Secot—bnt of the North British Daily 
“ail. Mr, Findlay’s “Personal Recollections” are 
ext reprinted, and they relate to the years 
1852-1859, and tell of a time when De Quincey 
Was living either with his family at Lasswade 
orby himself in lodgings in Edinburgh. They are 
Well worth reading. Then Mr. Hogg, De Quincey’s 
publisher, takes up his pen with his “Days and 
Nights with Thomas de Quincey.” He has not much 
tell. After Mr. Hogg all sorts of people obtain 
admission. Hill Burton’s delightful sketch out of the 
Bookhunter ” appears amongst a crowd of others. 
qced, we have only worked our laborious way 
neh half the volume, bat we can pursue it no 
rther. “ A book is a book, though there is nothing 
nt, Says the poet. There is a good deal in “ De 
pores d and his Friends,” but it is not a book 
— to our conception of that much-abused 


Thomas De Quincey is our greatest “ miscel- 
ous writer.” He has played a noble part in our 








He has wielded an enormous literary 
influence. Thousands of readers have found in him 
not only solace but stimulus. He has made learning 
attractive and reading delightful. His faults, though 
they lie on the surface, are not of a kind to deter 
young and enthusiastic persons; his discursiveness, 
his glitter, his lack of restraint, do not in his case 
conceal any intellectual weakness, any sham learn- 
ing. He was a man of genius and a scholar—a 
master of English prose, whose “Selections, Grave 
and Gay,” will never go out of fashion or cease to 
delight and, in their own interesting way, to inspire 
and to instruct generations to come. A. B. 


century. 








REVIEWS. 


WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE WAR 
OF 1870? 


Srupres rv Drpromacy. By Count Benedetti. Translated 
from the French. London: William Heinemann. 





HIS book is a good deal less interesting, and cer- 

tainly less convincing, than one would have antici- 
pated. It is mainly concerned with the momentous 
events of July, 1870, which plunged two great 
nations into war. It gives Count Benedetti’s version 
of the causes of the Franco-German war, and is a 
prolonged explanation and defence of his own con- 
duct as French Ambassador at Berlin. Farther, it 
is an attempt to answer the momentous question— 
Who was responsible for the war of 1870: the 
French Government and the Emperor, or Count 
Bismarck and the King? At the time, and for long 
after, universal public opinion attributed the entire 
responsibility for the war to France. Certain cir- 
cumstances have since come to light which tend to 
show that at least Prussia was not loath to avail 
herself of the pretext which arose to embroil herself 
with France. But Count Benedetti endeavours to 
prove that throughout, from the very beginning, it 
was Bismarck who was the wolf and poor little 
France the innocent lamb ! 

We cannot say that Count Benedetti convinces 
us of the truth of either of the two propositions 
that he sets out to prove—one, the above ; the other, 
that, as French Ambassador, he acted throughout 
with ability, intelligence, and tact. The former 
proposition we will discuss in a moment. As regards 
the latter, we think he does prove—at least, his 
ex parte statement goes to show—that his own 
Government, and especially the Foreign Secretary, 
the Duc de Gramont, treated him badly—did not 
take him fully into their confidence, misrepresented 
what he had said and done, and finally used him as 
a convenient scapegoat. But, after carefully reading 
his own defence and explanation, we are bound to say 
that the conclusion forced upon us is that the French 
Government did not indeed fully take the Count into 
their confidence—and why: because they themselves 
had not full confidence in his discretion, and thought 
poorly of his opinion. His narrative is confused, 
tiresomely repetitive, and self-contradictory in parts. 
It assumes facts as “absolutely elucidated,” as “estab- 
lished beyond question,” on the most flimsy evidence 
and most halting reasoning. Ancnymous writings are 
to be recognised as historical beyond doubt, because 
the particular assertion made did not happen to have 
been publicly contradicted by the personages con- 
cerned. We fear that Count Benedetti, like most 
people in this world, and especially diplomats, must 
be and will be judged by results; however able, tact- 
ful, and strong they may make themselves out to be. 
And his “ result” was war and Gallic destruction. 

But the extent to which the Count deserved or 
did not deserve to be scapegoated is of very minor 
importance compared to the other question raised— 
Who was the real author of the war of ‘70, and 
whence came the spark that exploded the powder- 
barrel? The popular idea was, and for the most 
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part still is, that the question of the Hohenzollern 
candidature to the throne of Spain having arisen, 
General Prim offered the vacant crown to Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern, a nephew of the King of 
Prussia—and France, naturally not desiring to have 
a Hohenzollern on her flank as well as in her front, 
expostulated, and desired the withdrawal of Prince 
Leopold's candidature. With this object in view 
the French Government applied directly to the King 
of Prussia, as head of the family. Prince Leopold, 
through his father, withdrew his candidature, and 
the King of Prussia associated himself with the 
withdrawal. So far so good; this was ca!l that the 
I’rench Government had asked and all that they 
could reasonably expect to obtain. But, thereupon, 
they raised their demands, and asked that the King 
of Prussia should pledge himself for all time not to 
permit such a candidature. This appeared to the 
King to be a new and unexpected concession, and 
one to which he would not assent. That it was a 
new and unreasonable demand Count Benedetti (in 
defending his own action) completely proves. The 
declaration of the King—to the effect that he him- 
self notified Prince Leopold's renunciation to the 
I’rench Government, and gave it his approval—was 
made at “the oppcrtune moment and at the right 
time.” There was no necessity “to stipulate for 
guarantees,” and it was pretty certain that the King 
of Prussia would be obliged to refuse this further 
dem and—in other words, that the demand was either a 
grcss diplomatic blunder ora deliberate incitement to 
war. Then came the “Ems incident”; the supposed 
“insult” to the King, through Benedetti’s alleged 
attempt to ferce himself into the Royal presence; 
the supposed “insult” to the French Ambassador 
by the refusal of the King to see his Excellency. 
Count Benedetti, in these memoirs, denies altogether 
that there was either insulter or person insulted; 
and very likely this was so. It is doubtless true, 
also, that Bismarck made the most of the incident. 
He and Moltke were probably not at all averse to 
war, and not sorry to see it forced on at that par- 
ticular moment. Anyhow, the Ems incident was 
final; the still small voice of peace was drowned in 
the clamour for war from Gaul and Teuton alike. 

But it seems to us that it is absurd to lay, one way 
or the other, any very particular stress on the story 
of the “insult.” The position was such, the impasse 
so great, that, even previously to the incident, 
war was practically already declared. The French 
Government, rightly or wrongly, had asked of the 
King of Prussia that which, rightly or wrongly, he 
was unable to accede. Neither side could yield, 
neither side dared yield; and, though perbaps the 
negotiations might have dragged on another twenty- 
four hours or so, war was so inevitable that it could 
not be staved off for any appreciable time. 

In other of his “Studies,” the Count argues that 
the whole Prince Leopold incident was a pnt-up job 
with the sole aim and object of forcing France to 
declare war. But the Count is such a prejudiced 
and contradictory witness, his animus against Bis- 
marck and the King is so intense, that his unsup- 
ported suppositicns are of little value as evidence. 
Compare these two passages, for instance. The first 
was written in 1873, when his object was to show 
that he had been an able and successful negotiator ; 
the second was written nearly twenty years later, 
when his object was to show that it was Prussia 
alone who forced the war :— 


(1) “On the 12th July, before noon, we | the French] considered 
the desistanee of Prince Leopold an acceptable solution if the 
king notified it tous himself with the accompaniment of his 
approbation [and this he had promised to do, and did do}. On 
the afternoon of the samo day there is a complete change of 
policy [gua:antees were to be stipulated]. Were these guaran- 
tees indispensable ; and what reasons were there for presuming 
that the King of Prussia, who had issued for this conflict with 
some damage to our prestige, would consent to renew it? Every 
Cabinet had blamed the c’andestine way in which this affair had 
been introduced [by the French Government}... . There was 
no need to provide for the contingency; there was no nerd to 
stipulate for guarantees in the view of preventing it.” 





ia, 
(2) “He [the king] did not despair of setting things right ao, 
(i.e, of foreing the war, while making it appear that France w. 
the aggressor| by causing difficulties and complications to aris 
from the discussions in which he was about to engage [at Ene 
that would produce what he desired. He conceded Pring 
Leopold’s desistance, but he refused to undertake to Laer 
it. . . . Whilst sacrificing the principle, he applied himself wiy 
immense skilli—we should say, with monstrous treachery—t, 
discover a way to entangle the Imperial Government jn {) 
process. We know how well he succeeded.” 


In one of the “ Studies” we are taken behind the 
scenes of the nefarious negotiations between France 
and Prussia, extending over several years, for the 
proposed partition of Belgium, Luxemburg, ang 
even some Swiss cantons. The principal negotiators 
were Bismarck and Benedetti. The latter tells us jt 
was all that wicked Bismarck; Prince Bismarck has 
always stated that the initial suggestions came from 
France. To us if seems merely a case of pot and 
kettle; one cannot distinguish between the tempter 
and the tempted. Indeed, the only thing that clearly 
appears is that Bismarck was much the more astute 
of the two, and fooled Benedetti to the top of his 
bent. 

And we cannot believe—and here we leave him— 
that a diplomat who could wear such an outrageous 
and widespreading tie as is represented in the frontis. 
piece could possibly be effective as a negotiator! 


PATTISON AND JOWETT. 
REcOLLECTIONS OF Pattison. By the Hon. Lionel Tolle 
mache. London: Hodgson & Son. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master OF Batuiron. By the Hon 
Lionel Tollemache. London: Edward Arnold. 


Ir wo cannot eulogise Mr. Tollemache as a bio 
grapher; if in his later volume more especially he 
regales us with one halfpennyworth of Jowett to 
an intolerable deal of Tollemache; if he seems in 
both to have modelled himself, not on Boswell the 
reporter, whom we love, but on Boswell the critic, 
whom we skip; yet we are grateful for bis reminder 
to an oblivious generation of the two greatest men 
whom Oxford has bred and nourished during the 
past half-century ; grateful, too, for the non pri 
audita which he rescues from his heroes’ table-talk 
—utterances the more incisive, crisp, and cleaving by 
juxtaposition with his own rambling dissertations 
and overloaded style. 

In public estimation the two are often bracketed; 
were they not both scholars, teachers, heads 
of houses, writers in Essays and Reviews? In 
reality their life-equipments, characters, experiences, 
stand in phenomenal contrast. If Pattison’s mind 
was the more comprehensive, instructed, idealistic, 
its evolution was as intermittent and self-torturing as 
hiscontemporary’s wascontinuousand tranquil. Toan 
Oxford whose tutors were inefficient and its scholars 
mere healthy animals he carried at eighteen years 
old a mass of undigested reading, an unawwakened 
intelligence, a morbid self-consciousness, a total 
want of the self-knowledge and tact which a public 
school communicates, but in which home training 
fails. Slowly there dawned in him the germ & 
intellectual life, the desire to amass learning, not for 
its own sake but for the rapture of acquiring It ; and 
to his mental development, with all its aberrations, 
this idea gave lasting unity. It was broken for & 
time by Newman’s influence, which swept him into 
the Tractarian whirlpool, arrested the growth of his 
understanding, diverted him from scholarship to 
theclogy: the reaction which followed in the 
University told on him with corresponding fore 
he became a collega tuter and examiner Mm the 
schools; threw himself zealously into on 
discipline and teaching; recovered the bodily ee 
which High Church fastings and other exercises 28 
impaired; was usefal and ambiticus and — 
The headship of Lincoln became vacanf, a0 id 
men looked to see him fill it—all except 4 a 
and obstructive minority in the College, affron 
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a ae 
'S Tight agsin py the enerey which put their somnolence to shame. | basement no less thanin the higher storeys of his 


b Fr , 
,  FANCE Wy weir intrigues succeeded, and he was defeated by a 








> it - of the lowest type—a ” mere ruffian,” Pattison 
ded Prins Malls him, with equal impropriety and truth—under 
ke to exe Milghom the College sank at once in tone and in 
himself wit), repute, and Pattison, broken-hearted, resigned his 
reachery—; ratorship. Restored by two years of rambling, 


nent in te M-ting, foreign travel, but an embittered and 
stered man, vindictive, taciturn, melancholy, he fell 
pack on his old ideal of life, the life cf the student 
pare and simple, with no view to literary success, 
8, for the MM jut for the joy which study brings. Thenceforth, 
surg, and Mfr thirty years, his life flowed in this single 
°gotiators MEdannel; he lived amongst his books, used his 
tells us it MB jadship, when at length it came to him, not in 
narck has MB rhe interests of the College, but as enlarging his 
ame from MMibrary and his leisure; produced his monumental 
' pot and H«(ysanbon,” the outcome of twenty-five years’ 
> tempter ME wading; flang off from his workshop the chips now 
at clearly i qllected in his Essays; died, mulia gemens, as for 
re astute MB puch else, so most of all for this—that his Life of 
op of his H¥saliger, conceived and shaped in memory and notes, 

yould pass with him into the land where ali things 


ehind the 
-n France 


Ve him— i gre forgotten. 

itrageous Such a life must needs write wrinkles, not only 
e frontis. HB op cheek and brow, but on heart and brain; it 
ator ! left its mark on Pattison’s. It left him a sceptic. 


Puritanism, Anglicanism, Catholicism, had _ suc- 
esively widened his religious conceptions; each in 
tun falling from him like a worn-out garment, 
til he became Pantheist on the positive side, 
negatively Agnostic. Religion he looked upon as a 
god servant, but a bad master; the idea of Deity, 
he told one of his querists, was “ defecated to a pure 
transparency.” Faith he defined as “belief in the 
; wproved” ; and what he could not prove, that he 
3 a& bio Meld not believe. This diserepancy between his 
“ially he MB esoteric conviction and his professional status 
wett to Mi troubled him not at all. Ie acknowledged to 
eems 12 BE Thorold Rogers, who had abandoned the Anglican 
well the ninistry, his own disbelief in what those who hold 
16 critic, HM them call the fundamental verities of Christianity, 
eminder HM but said that as a young man he had adopted in 
est men HM pod faith the principles of the English Church, 
=—s the tad shaped his life to suit its demands, was too 
es prws Bcd now to make a change injurious to himself. 
ble-talk Itleft him cynical. He declined to acknowledge the 
ving by obligation of self-sacrifice ; pronounced Montaigne’s 
rtations Hi dictum—that “to abandon self-enjoyment in order 

sated: to serve others is unnatural and wrong ”’—a “ refresh- 
ec — ing passage’; quoted with approval Goethe’s words, 
B ha “Iknow not myself, and God forbid I ever should.” 
csi iD lnhis sister Dora’s heroism—which, in spite of Miss 


mel Tolle. 


the Hon, 


riences, Hi lonsdale’s book, all Eogland honoured—he saw only 
= = elf-glorification and misdirected energy. He lectured 
sm mony at Birmingbam while she was combating small- 
" at W alsall ; she came over to grect him, not 
em aving seen him for years; “ What, Dora,” was his 


aa only salutation, “still cutting off little Tommy’s 
ab mee uogers and little Jemmy’s toes?” It left him 
ace Psimist. As student of history and of politics he 


, = td seen one after another millennium shattered 
alien at the moment of projection by the thwarting spirit 
—_ of Thich seems unweariedly to spite humanity ; Hellenic 


not for tvilisation in one century, the “ New Learning” in 
it: and ‘nother, political reform in his younger days, national 
‘ *uancipation in his maturity: he refused to believe 


a 'n the progressive happiness of mankind, and laughed 
hy to scorn the amiable Tennysonian commonplace that 
of his t0od will be the final goal of ill. It left him, happily, 


nip to " it found him—above all things, a devotee of 
‘towledge. He was as nearly omni-erudite as man 


the ; 7 
pom be in these omni-parient days. In the book- 
in the ned gallery which opened out of his drawing-room 
demic * would sit or stand, the centre of a group of 


health suests, picked men in many walks of thought, 


‘ientist, costhetic, literary ; h proff is 
had » «esthetic, literary; as each proffered his 
” *¥a patented topic, Pattison would take it up and 


— mnie it with swift, clear, masterly analysis, ending 
torpid . ays with an apologetic “ But, you know, it’s not 
- ¥ subject.” What his subject was no one ever 


w. Fresh chambers were ever opening in the 





mind. He had a Yorkshireman’s love of horses, and 
cared to learn who won the Derby. He narrowly 
missed the championship of croquet, and would 
diagnose the mental bins of the players round him 
by their methods and tactics in the game. In 
country walks he recognised the note of every bird, 
and knew or wished to know the name, class, habit, 
of every uncommon plant or hovering insect. His 
literary talk was musical in its luminous enthusiasm, 
and he read the poetry he loved with rare felicity. 
As a young man he had written hymns for some of 
the minor festivals of the Church, but he never 
relished religious poetry, and would pitilessly dissect 
the #0; and the diction of the “ Christian Year.” He 
cared little for Tennyson and Browning, though he 
joined the Browning Society, and once gave as 
chairman a characteristic address on “James Lee’s 
wife.” Towards Milton he felt as a scholiast rather 
than a worshipper. Pope always appealed to him ; 
he repeated his poetry with relishing czesuric swing, 
was proud of his own commentary on the “ Essay,” 
furious at a stereotyped error in the notes, which 
made him cite Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity as the 
“Ode to Nature”! He greatly enjoyed Wordsworth 
in what he called his higher mood—ethical, that is ; 
not lyrical or romantic. THis favourite Latin poet 
was Virgil; his favourite English poet, Gray; he 
loved to read aloud the “ Progress of Poesy,” which he 
called the finest classical ode in the language, throw- 
ing down the book in anger before the copy-book 
bathos of the last two lines. On his last night alive 
he desired to have read to him the Ode on Eton 
College, commenting, as he listened, with all his old 
aptness, pregnancy, and refinement. But man can- 
not live by literary enthusiasm alone; and in 
Pattison’s scheme of life there was a fatal flaw—it 
lacked altruism, participation, sympathy. 


“He did love Beauty only, Beanty seen 
In all varieties of form and mind, 
And Knowledge for its beauty”; 


and excluded Love avenged itself. His history incar- 
nated the Palace of Art; he built for himself a god- 
like life, but a life of god-like isolation; and so the 
unseen hand wrote “ Mene, Mene” on his palace walls, 
and the fruit which he plucked so laboriously from 
the ambrosial tree turned to an apple of Sodom at 
the last. 
(To be concluded.) 





THE GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 


Great Astronomers. By Sir Robert 8. Ball, D.Se., LL.D., 
¥.RS. London: Isbister & Co., Limited. 


Tur latest work by our most popular exponent of 
astronomy is a pleasantly written book which will 
be found easy reading by the least learned. Much 
of the ground has, indeed, been often traversed of 
late years by other writers; and that part of the 
book which deals with Copernicus, Tycho, Galileo, 
Kepler, Newton, and the Herschels, is a thrice-told 
tale. The earlier chapters, however, on Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy contain much interesting matter which 
will be new to most readers, and the lives of 
Airy and Adams (who both died in 1892) are 
less familiar than those of earlier astronomers ; 
whilst in dealing with the Irish astronomers Rosse 
and Hamilton the author displays a personal and 
local knowledge which render this portion of the 
book more than ordinarily graphic. 

The chapters on Hipparchus and Ptolemy merit 
careful reading, if only to correct the false impression 
of astronomical science which is given by the popular 
plan of commencing the subject with a statement of 
the Copernican system (followed by Kepler's laws 
and Newton's discovery of gravitation), and then 
plunging into the details of descriptive astronomy 
as developed by modern telescopes. There is a good 
deal which should precede all this, whether the 
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subject be studied historically in books cr prac- 
tically by observation (with the unaided eye) as a 
branch of natural history. The task of the earliest 
astronomers was to observe, record, and represent 
the apparent positions and motions of the bodies in 
the sky, an indispensable preliminary to any rational 
theory of their relations to each other and to the 
earth. The individual cannot do better than re- 
capitulate in his own experience the historical 
development of the science, and begin the study of 
astronomy with actual observation of the position 
and motions of the sun and moon, stars and planets. 
This might be followed by learning the “use of the 
globes” (an old-fashioned accomplishment now too 
much neglected) which, with a careful perusal of the 
late Sir George Airy's short course of Lectures upon 
Astronomy, would give a far more satisfactory and 
more satisfying knowledge of astronomy than most 
people possess, in spite of the avidity with which 
the latest discoveries in the science are read and 
discussed. 

Hipparchus, an astronomer of Rhodes, about 
160 B.c., made as complete an inventory as possible 
of the fixed stars, and investigated the motions of 
the sun, moon, and planets. For the reduction of 
his observations he created trigonometry, as, in 
modern times, Newton created the differential 
calculus to solve the problems presented by gravita- 
tion. Both cases are excellent examples of the 
stimulus which the observation of the stars has 
given to pure mathematics—a stimulus similar to 
that which industrial pursuits have so often 
given to the development of chemistry and 
physics. Ptolemy, an Alexandrian astronomer, 
whose recorded observations extend from 127 AD. 
to 151 AD, realised the figure and position 
of the earth as a bali poised without support in 
space, and surrounded on all sides by stars. The 
constancy of the relative brightness cf the stars as 
viewed from different localities showed him that 
their distance was great as compared with geo- 
graphical distances. The constancy of the relative 
positions of the fixed stars, as recorded by successive 
generations of astronomers, indicated that in their 
apparent motion round the earth they moved all 
together, as if rigidly connected: they appeared to 
be set in a spherical shell, having the earth at its 
centre. Pcolemy perceived that the diurnal motion 
of the stars could be accounted for geometrically 
either by the existence of a revolving celestial 
sphere, or by the revolution of the earth. The 
former supposition implied a revolution of enormous 
velocity, since the dimensions of the celestial sphere 
were great compared with the dimensions of the 
earth; but there appeared to be insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of accepting the alternative 
supposition that the earth itself revolved. The 
laws of motion, so simple in form yet so hard to 
grasp, were not at that time understood; the con- 
ception of an atmosphere possessing the same motion 
as the solid earth was beyond the scientific insight 
of the time; hence, the doctrine of a revolving 
celestial sphere was preferred to that of a rotating 
earth. Tho abzence of any shift in the position of 
the “fixed” stars seemed also to show that the 
earth had no motion of translation. Ptolemy 
analysed with singular skill the apparently complex 
motions cf the planets, and showed how these 
motions might appear as circular movements to a 
spectator placed above (or below) their plane of 
motion. 

Copernicus, reviewing the Ptolemaic system four- 
teen hundred years later, showed the unsoundness 
of the old argument about the currents of air, and 
removed this principal objection to the hypothesis 
of the earth's rotation. Ile also showed how much 
simpler and less artificial the motions of the planets 
become if they and the earth are represented as 
revolving round the suv. The telescopic observa- 
tions of Galileo contributed to the subversion of the 
older astronomy; he greatly advanced our know- 
ledge of the laws of motion, and his discoveries 





a — 
inaugurated modern descriptive astronomy, Tyehs 


continued the work cf Hipparchus and of Othe 

: : t 
cartographers, and provided without telescopic gi; 
tables of astronomical positions and motions 9 full 
and accurate that from them Kepler was abje ;, 
detect the small ellipticity of the planetary orbits 
and to deduce the relation between the distances i 
the planets from the sun and the periods of theiy 
revolution. Sir Robert Ball makes an excellent 
suggestion for the curious in these matters—viy, 
construct the old-fashioned “ cross-stick” such 4; 
Tycho used in his earlier work, and with its aid ¢, 
measure the angles between stars with a view t 
ascertaining the approach to accuracy attainable by 
such means of measurement. 

Newton, having shown that the force of th, 
earth’s gravity, if diminished in proportion to th 
square of distance, would account for the obseryej 
deflection of the moon from a rectilinear path, 
proved further, with the aid of his specially jin. 
vented calculus, that the laws of planetary motin 
discovered by Kepler can be accounted for by the 
existence of an attractive force, diminishing with 
the square of the distance, acting between the sy 
and the planets. Newton's contemporary, Halley, 
went to St. Helena in 1676—a precyrsor of Sir Joh 
Herschel—and mapped the southern stars. He aly 
showed that certain comets revolve periodically 
round the sun, and are not, as had been supposed, 
merely casuai visitors from external space. Filan. 
stead mapped the fixed stars with improved instm. 
ments at the newly-founded Observatecry of Green. 
wich ; and Bradley, about 1730, detected that minute 
displacement of the position of a star which is du 
to the fact that the velocity of the earth in it 
orbit is appreciable when compared even with th 
tremendous velocity with which light travels. The 
minuteness of this displacement (or “ aberration’) 
of the stars may be judged from the fact that the 
earth’s velocity is only ;5.),,th part of the velocity 
of light. 

This discovery seems to mark the commencement 
of modern precisicn in astronomical measurement. 
William Herschel was the pioneer of sidereal 
astronomy, the practical discoverer of nebuls, and 
the first, we believe, to detect the existence of 4 
gravitating force among the fixed stars, as shown 
by the existence of revolving double-stars. Laplace 
carried on Newton's astronomical work, perfecting 
his caleulus and extending the applications of the 
law of gravitation. He was also the author of the 
celebrated hypothesis of the evolution of the solar 
system through the mutual attractions of the parts 
of an immense nebulous mass. Brinkley’s claims t 
rank as a “ great astronomer” are not very evident, 
but the sketch of his life provides a part of the early 
history of the Dunsink (Dublin) Observatery. John 
Herschel completed his father’s survey of the sky by 
observations at the Cape, and perfected the methods 
for determining the orbits of double stars. This 
latter work showed that gravitation among the fixed 
stars follows the same Jaw as among the members 0 
the solar system. In the life of Lord Rosse we ” 
the personal interest of the narrator in the scientific 
work of a former patron; for Sir Robert Ball, when 
a young man, had charge of the great reflector a 
Parsonstown. It was with this instrument that te 
interesting spiral, or whirl, structure in nebula we 
discovered. Sir George Airy deserves to be rank 
among the greatest of astronomers, although no one 
epoch-making discovery fixes his name in the = 
of the unlearned. To his work we mainly owe t? 
present high efficiency of Greenwich Observatory: 
He was a man distinguished for clear thought, 1077 
judgment, and practical ability. His researche : 
the moon’s motion, on the transit of Venus, and ¢ 
the density of the earth, are still fresh in the ee 
of astronomers. The account of Le Verrier one 
mainly of the story of the discovery of the pia F 
Neptune from the irregularities in the pepo 
Uranus, a crowning triumph to the fame of +" of 
The last chapter in the book is devoted to the 
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Adams, who shared with Le Verrier the credit of the 
discovery Of Neptune. In common with Professor 
Newton, of Yale, Adams shares also the credit of 
showing that the November meteor-swarm revolves 
ina cometary orbit. Perhaps the most remarkable 
work of his later years was the revision of Laplace’s 
calculations relating to the acceleration of the moon’s 
motion. Adams showed that Laplace was mistaken 
in concluding that the ordinary application of the 
laws of gravitation between celestial bodies is 
sufficient to account for the shortening (reckoned 
in days) of the moon’s revolution round the earth. 
it seems probable that the true cause is the 
lengthening of the earth’s days, owing to tidal 
friction. This is an excellent example of the 
importance of revising the work of even the most 
eareful men of science. We recently had a con- 
spicuous example of this in the discovery of argon. 





THE PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE. 


Norta-WesteRN France, NorMANDY, AND Brirrany. 
By Augustus J. C. Hare. London: George Allen. 


You are in some doubt where to place this book. 
Certain things might rank it of kin with Baedeker or 
Murray ; for it gives a list of hotels and of distances, 
notes on places of interest, and so forth, quite in the 
guide-book fashion. And yet the size is not convenient 
to the pocket. It is slimly bound; and there area 
great many pictures; also it dwells too much on the 
legends and the history of each district for the need 
of the tripper. It is best described as a companion 
to the guide-book; something to be conned over when 
the day is done and you wish to impress on the 
memory what you have just seen, or prepare the 
mind for the pleasures of the morrow. Even the 
untravelled will find instruction and delight in its 
pages, for it treats of a country crammed with 
objects of interest, architectural, natural, historical, 
legendary; and it tells of folk who cherish many 
quaint old-world customs, who themselves seem a 
survival of other days, part of that vanishing touch 
of romance which the steamship and the railway and 
this wonderful century have not quite destroyed. 

To return to a few instances. The glories of 
Rouen are set forth in detail, though the most in- 
teresting part is the impressive story of the death 
of the Conqueror (the illustrative extract had been 
better taken from Green than Freeman). Under 
Falaise, again, we have the romantic story of the 
amour which led to King William’s birth; nor does 
Mr. Hare forget to tell how the babe, immediately 
on his entering this world, seized the straw on the 
chamber floor with such vigour as foretold that he 
would never let go what he had once laid hands 
upon, And still, we are assured, maidens sing in the 
streets of Falaise the story of the loves of Robert 
the Devil and Arlette, daughter of Fulbert the 
tauner, William was not ashamed of his humble 
uaternal ancestry, though it was often the subject 
of thick medieval wit—thus the citizens of certain 
besieged towns were wont to tan hides from con- 
‘plenous places of the wall, a joke for which they 
always paid dearly in the long run. Caen, if not in 
(self so interesting as Rouen, is less defaced by 
testorers, rebuilders, and muddlers ; and its glorious 
past and present are here duly set forth. Its great 
hame is still that of William, as is also the case 
i Bayeux. How large that mighty personality 
‘oms to-day throughout the whole of Normandy! 
ety Where he built churches, fortresses, towns; 
‘erywhere some impressive legend marks his 
Presence, 
caved has a more sacred interest. Its wild 
on *, its desolate inland plains dotted with the 
a stone monuments of vanished races, its pic- 
ne fishing villages, and its great wealth of 
‘pea lore make it the happy hunting-ground 
*. . more cultured traveller. Here be the 
highte most of the deeds of King Arthur and the 
gts of his Round Table. A mouldering vault 





and gateway are still left of the Castle of the 
Joyeuse Garde—that shore of old romance. Not 
far from Lannion is the mysterious island of Avalon, 
or Island of the Blest, which, as Tennyson’s happy 
lines remind us, was the final resting-place of King 
Arthur. In going over the ground Mr. Hare has 
wisely quoted largely from Ernest Renan, who was 
born at Tréguier and whose mind was thoroughly 
saturated with the poetry and romance of his 
native province. Of the delicate fancy of some 
of those legends let this be a sample: A white 
seagull flies nightly round the doors and windows 
of the Chapelle St. Michel, Tréguier, seeking to 
penetrate. It is the soul of a priest longing to 
say a mass he neglected. Of Mont St. Michel there 
is a specially good account; but for that and 
much else the reader must consult the volume. 
After al!, it will come home most to those who 
have visited the scenes it describes, and who 
desire to recall them at some interval of time— 
to brighten, it may be, the gloom of a London 
winter with memories of happy summer days. 





RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


THe Poetry or PatHos and Deticut. By Coventry 
Patmore. Svlected by Alice Meynell. London: William 


Heinemann. 

Tue Lyrica Poems or Str Puinip Sipney. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. London: Dent. 

Curitp-Wortp Batiaps. By Mrs. Piatt. London: Con- 
stable & Co. 
Tue Guost’s ENTRY. 
Constable & Co. 
Sones anp Bautiaps or Sport. Selected by W. W. 
Tomlinson. London: Walter Scott. 

LittLe Fouxs’ Lanp. By Horace Groser, London: A. 
Melrose. 

MeE.Lopiss OF Moop AND Tense. By C. H. A. Esling. 
London: Burns & Oates. 


To read Mrs. Meynell’s selection is to realise why 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, though he is the laureate of 
marriages made in Heaven, has never become quite 
a popular poet. His is, indeed, divine philosophy 
and divine passion, but it needs a heart and spirit 
touched to something of his own fine issues to reach 
him in his higher air. Not that his love has not 
roots in earth. His lover is often delicate and subtle 
beyond the common in his wonderfully observed 
emotions, yet there is the common human feeling as 
well: 


By John James Piatt. London: 


“Yes; love requires the focal space 
Of recollection or of hope, 
Eve it can measure its own scope. 
Too soon, too scon comes Death to show 
We love more deeply than we know! 
The rain that fell upon the height 
Y'oo gently to be called delight 
Within the dark veil re-appears 
As a wild cataract of tears; 
Aud love in life should strive to see 
Sometimes what love in death woald be.” 


Wonderfully intimate and realised is that picture of 
the rejected lover: 


“He wakes renewed for all his smart. 
His only Love, and she is wed! 
His fondness comes about his heart 
As milk comes when the babe is dead. 
The wretch whom she found fit for scorn 
His own allegiant thoughts despise, 
And far into the shiniog morn 
Lazy with misery he lies.” 
The italicised lines are surely among the few 
poignant immortalities of literature. There is no 
poet who is at once so human and so heavenly. 
Turn from that ecstatic ode, “ Delicise Sapientiz de 
Amore,” tothe absolutely quivering humanity of “ If 
I Were Dead, You'd Sometimes say ‘ Poor Child!’” 
or “It Was Net Like Your Great and Gracious 
Ways,” or “ The Azalea,” or “A Farewell,” and you 
shall say this poet has the key of the heart of 
Heaven and earth. What irresistible lover’s passion 
is this: 
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“ Your name pronounced brings to my heart 
A feeling like the violet’s breath, 
Which docs so much of Heaven impart 
It makes me amorous of death; 
The winds that in the garden toss 
The guelder-roses, give me pain, 
Alarm me with the dread of loss, 
Exhaust me with the dream of gain.” 


The passion for the austere beauty of the world is 
in “St. Valentine's Day”—that wonderful ode in 
which we have such perfect expressions of the poet’s 
gospel of love—that he who renounces shall have, he 
who loses his soul shall find it: 


“O Baby Spring, 
That flutterest sudden ‘neath the breast of Earth 
A month before the birth; 
Whence is the peaceful poignancy, 
The joy contrite, 
Sadder than sorrow, sweeter than delight, 
That burthens now the breath of everything, 
Though each one sighs as if to each alone 
The cherished pang were known ? 
At dusk of dawn on his dark spray apart 
With it the blackbird breaks the young Day's heart ; 
In evening hush 
About it talks the heavenly-minded thrush.” 


Mr. Patmore’s poetry may well prove a stumbling 
block for the foolish and the gross, so divinely wise 
is it, and so aérial. More than any other poct one 
can name does he lift up the heart and give wings 
to the spirit. 


Mr. Rbys's selections from Sir Philip Sidney is an 


enchanting little book, and ought to make the outer 
circle of poetry-readers better acquainted with 


Astrophel and Stella. 


For these Sidney’s special 


repute, as cavalier and courtier and knight and 
half-sainted warrior, has somewhat eclipsed his 
fame as a poet. Yet as the man was so was his 
poetry, and his unhappy love for the Lady Rich 
ever a thing of spirit and courage and devotion and 
selflessness. He has hitherto been too little known ; 
and one wonders how the anthologists can have so 
neglected some of his most exquisite and charac- 
teristic sonnets and lyrics: 


- 


‘If Orpheus’s voyce had force to breathe such musick’s love 


Through pores of senceless trees as it could make them 
move ; 

If stones good measure daunced, the Theban walles to build 

To cadence of the tunes which Amphion’s lyre did yield: 

More cause a like effect at least-wise bringeth : 

O stones, O trees, learne hearing—Stella singeth.” 


There, again, is the sonnet which is so delightful a 
personal expression of Sidney's character, in which 
the soldier's robust simplicity joined with the sub- 


tlety of the poet. 


In none of his sonnets is the 


temperament more vivid than in this which begins: 


“ High-way siuce you my chiefe Parnassus be, 
And that my Muse to some eares not unsweete 
Tempers her words to tramping horses’ feet 

More oft than to a chamber melody.” 


Too many people are content to admire Sir Philip 
Sidney through Lamb's eyes, or in the Elizabethan 


anthologies. 


This is an exquisite book for their 


behoof, admirably edited, and presented with the 
dainty fitness which belongs to Messrs. Dent’s pub- 
lications. 


Mrs. Piatt’s new volume is full of that deep and 


poignant sincerity which is in all her poetry. There 
is here no trace of anything derived, anything sug- 
gested. Iler poems have the wisdom and the pathos 
and the quaintness that are in the thoughts and 
speeches of children, and so a tender light of humour 
plays over pages that else were too sad with remem- 
bered joy and pain. The poetry is at its finest when 
least colloquial—and from the very nature of it, it 
tends to colloquialism. She sometimes makes a very 


makeshift rhyme, as— 


“ Back-looking to the dead he waved his hand, 
And called them in a pleasant voice and ¢lear: 
‘Children, good-bye. Be good boys, will you? And 
Be careful. Do you hear ?’” 


And as a mere technical objection, the many notes 
of admiration and of interrogation spoil her page 





a 
and give her poetry a spasmodic look. She Bives 
too many notes also. A poet should never stop in 
mid-flow to ask us to read a marginal note, But, 
apart from these technical flaws, Mrs. Piatt has th, 
root of the matter in her. At her best she does not 
pause to take breaths : 


“If so, there shall be no sea there, and yet 
Where is the soul that would not take the seg 
Out of the world with it? What wild regret 
In Ged’s high inland country there must be! 
“ Never to lift faint eyes in love with sleep 
Across the spiritual dawn and see 
Some lonesome water-bird standing dream-deep 
In mist and tide, how bitter it would be!” 


Mr. Piatt’s poems have an unfailing dignity jp 
thought and expression. They have the simplicity, 
and something of the largeness, of the untamed 
Nature amid which he was born. Such a poem a 
“Dream-World” has a sane and beautiful atmo. 
sphere. The temperament of the poems is kindly, 
courageous, and of good cheer. He reminds one of 
his countrymen Longfellow and Bryant almot 
equally; and the poems have an out-of-door feeling 
placid, bright, and wholesome. 

“Songs and Ballads of Sport” is a cheerful 
collection. The sport is inclusive — from lion. 
hunting to bicycling—so it will be seen that the 
editor interprets handsomely. The good old song: 
are here—“ A Southerly Wind and a Cloudy Sky” 
and “ A-Hunting We Will Go”—and the good new 
songs down to the last cricket-song of Mr. Norman 
Gale, or that more modern thing—Mr. Owen Seaman's 
celebration of the Oxford v. Cambridge Ladies 
Hockey Match. It is a pleasant little book, and 
should find a large circle of readers among the 
devotees of sport. Of course, there are some things 
one wishes away, and some things one misses. “A 
Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea” had been quite in 
place here; and the book would be richer by the 
inclusion of Mr. W. B. Yeats’s “ Old Foxhunter” and 
Mr. Beeching’s “ Going Down-hill on a Bicycle.” 

In most books of verse for, and about, children 
one is liable to be reminded of Stevenson; and Mr. 
Groser’s poem about the gull inland reminds us at 
the threshold of his book of Stevenson's delightful 
treatment of the same subject. But Mr. Groser has 
gifts of his own. He can turn a very pretty song: 
and his simplicity, sympathy, and humour make him 
admirable as a writer of childish verses. He includes 
many delightful things among his subjects—flowers, 
and birds, and pets and toys, and Santa Claus, and 
story-books, and fairies, and dreams. His vocabulary 
is made of little words that the children can under: 
stand, and yet the verses are not exclusively 
childish. His “Mer-Babies” is naive and pretty 
nonsense : 

“At night when ail come home, then the mermaids com 
their curls, 
And they ask for fairy-tales about earthly boys and girls; 
And when of ships and cities the kind mer-mothers tell, 
And shops and schools and children who leara to read au 
spell; 
Wher all is told, the mer-baby that listens on ler knee 
Cries: ‘Mother, shall we ever those happy fairies sce - 


“And, just above a whisper, she answers with a kiss, 
‘Of all my fairy story the strangest part is this— : 
That, in spite of books and lessons, they are not always 
happy, 


: tan eross ald 
And some who have the most are quite often cross @ 
snappy ; | 
nse: } a a 
And ’tis said an earthly boy (he must have been 4 ™ 
one) 


, , — 
Was known to thump his school-books, and say he wisbe 
he had none.’ 
‘Je langhivg 
“Then all the mer-boys shout; and the mermaids, aug 
too, me 
Exclaim ‘O, really, mother, tha? story can't be true. 
_ 4 , *? ] 
Mr. Esling’s handsome volume will a 
please the writer's friends. The sentimen hoon 
. . - ~% 
very edifying, and the verses are many and pe voces 
but it is not a book which invites the revie 
attention, or that of readers of poetry. 


Februa 
—_—_— 
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FICTION. 


CoMEDIES_ OF Covetsuip. By Anthony Hope. London: 
ag 4. D. Innes & Co. 
jypressiontst Diary. By Helmuth Schwartze. West- 


- minster: A. Constable & Co. 


que BrsHoP’s Detuston. By Alan St. Aubyn. London: 
Ward & Downey, Limited. 
quar BarBarovs Brittsners. A Tip-Top Novel. By H. 


D. Traill. London: John Line, 


quent is all the finish and all the glamour of Mr. 
jnthony Hope’s inimitable style in “ Comedies of 
Courtship.” They are cynical, but not too cynical— 
inst sufficiently so to give them that peculiar flavour 
sbich makes them such pleasant reading for the 
dildren of this world ; and their cynicism is modified 
by their delightful humour, which neutralises the 
acidity in the author’s ink, and makes it a whole- 
ome beverage for all. Some of these short stories 
iave already made their mark. No one who has 
rad “The Wheel of Love,” for example, with its 
ingenious comedy of errors, is likely to forget it. 
“The Lady of the Pool,” too, is a story so dainty 
snd delightful that it lingers for many a day in the 
nemory ; whilst “ The Curate of Poltons,” approach- 
ing more nearly to farce, can be read and re-read 
with pleasure, if only because of the inimitable 
portrait of the curate himself. His sermons, which 
play no unimportant part in the plot of the comedy, 
are almost to be regarded as strokes of genius. In 
short, in this volume Mr. Anthony Hope is at his 
happiest in that particular department of fiction in 
which he reigns supreme, Satire that is never ill- 
natured, always brilliantly humorous, and invariably 
tuned against persons and things that merit 
punishment, is only too rare in these days of 
over-heated sentiment. In the hands of Mr. Hope 
such satire becomes amusing as well as useful, and 
supplies us with sermons which are even more 
efective than those of the immortal “Curate of 
Poltons.” 

The young lady who figures as the heroine of 
*An Impressionist Diary” does so, like most auto- 
biographical heroines, very much to her own dis- 
advantage and to the weariness of her readers. A 
more unsatisfactory specimen of her class, indeed, 
than Miss Margery Russell it would be hard to find, 
even in the dreary ranks of those who love to 
describe their own virtues and sufferings for the 
edification of an indifferent audience. The diary in 
which Miss Russell’s woes are set forth extends, 
mercifully, only over the space of one month; but, 
nevertheless, it contrives to be distinctly tedious. 
The lady, we gather, is young, lovely, wealthy, and 
utch beloved. She is, in fact, on the point of 
king married to a good fellow who adores her, 
when, out of sheer vanity, she breaks her engage- 
ment with him coldly, cruelly, and abruptly, merely 
order to enjoy the satisfaction of gloating 
over his sufferings and disappointed love. At this 
luteresting crisis the diary opens, and Miss Russell 
8already repenting of her ill-timed experiment ; for, 
‘contrary to her expectations, her lover has accepted 
tis fate, and betaken himself and his broken heart 
t0Rome. So for the rest of the month this shallow, 
*otistic, and repellently vain young woman is left 
‘0 her humiliation, till at length, finding the game 
ae really not worth the candle, she stoops to woo 
ack the honest affection she has so brutally flung 
‘way. But now ironical Fate steps in to forbid the 

Ppiness she has trifled with: her lover is dead of 
‘fever in his exile, and Margery feels that her life 
de lin over. Told more briefly and more simply 
— tale might have been impressive; but the 
™ or of “An Impressionist Diary” has yet much 

earn before she can construct a really good story. 
€ Writes easily, and with some sense of character, 

tshe is appallingly discursive, and the interest of 
vy is frittered away on innumerable petty 
aa Which are apparently intended to be “ im- 
ans but which merely detract from the 
gth of the story as a whole. There is a touch 
“teil pathos in the last chapter which leads us; to 





hope that the author will try again, and will try 
more successfully. 

In every novel from the pen of Alan St. Aubyn 
one finds a certain grace and prettiness that go far 
to reconcile one to those defects of plot and con- 
struction which this writer usually exhibits. His 
latest story, “The Bishop's Delusion,” exemplifies 
very strikingly the characteristics in question. It is 
frankly preposterous in plot; yet so prettily is the 
story told, with so gentle and sympathetic an air of 
conviction, that the reader is almost coaxed into 
believing what his reason affirms to be incredible. 
With amazing courage the author here presents as 
his hero a negro, whose original sin of blackness 
seems intensified by the grotesquely incongruous 
circumstances of his position; for he figures not only 
as the curate of an English country parish, but as 
the accepted lover of an Englishlady. The Reverend 
Noel Daintry is, it is true, a cultured and refined 
gentleman, who has passed with distinction through 
a university career; but he is, none the less, a full- 
blooded African, woolly hair and protruding lips 
included. Yet this undeniable “ black man” wooes 
Miss Angela Latham, the most typically English girl 
imaginable—prim, cold, conventional, and more than 
a trifle provincial—whose friends stand aghast at the 
proposed hybrid marriage. But Angela, beneath all 
her conventionality, has a streak of romance in her 
nature, and the reverential ardour of her dusky 
wooer fascinates her virginal imagination by its 
very strangeness. Yet she does not really love 
him—nay, is ignorant of even potential passion for 
any man—and as the day appointed for their union 
draws near, a horrible, uncontrollable revulsion of 
feeling begins to dominate her. With the first 
kiss she receives from Daintry her early sentiment 
towards him changes into actual physical repug- 
nance, and so overpowering is the influence of this 
loathing that she secretly flies from the vicarage 
and hides herself in London. By-and-by the poor 
black man betakes himself and his sorely wounded 
affections back to his native wilds on the banks of 
the Congo, where he bravely seeks solace in mission- 
ary labour. But hither also, by one of those won- 
drous coincidences so dear to novelists, comes Angela 
Latham, all unwitting of her proximity to her 
rejected suitor. Once more Ncel pleads for her love, 
and when he learns from Angela’s own lips that she 
regards him only with aversion and dread, the 
luckless curate promptly doffs “every garment of 
civilisation ”—the author is very explicit on this 
point—and reverts to his primitive savagery with 
frenzied vehemence. We will not further pursue 
thedevelopment of this trulysurprising romance. Our 
readers will find it rich in startling incidents, though, 
as we have hinted, somewhat incredible in plot. 
But Alan St. Aubyn possesses the happy knack of 
always being thoroughly interesting, and this little 
volume is as readable as it is original. 

“ The Barbarous Britishers” is the latest example 
of Mr. Traill’s well-known powers as a writer of 
parody. It is, as everybody knows, a parody of 
Mr. Grant Allen’s “Hilltop novel,” “The British 
Barbarians.” We trust that Mr. Allen enjoyed him- 
self in reading it. If he did, the fact is distinctly to 
his credit, for it is not every serious novelist who 
can appreciate such a lampoon as this when it is 
directed against one of his own cherished works. 
Mr. Traill follows the original story very closely, 
recalling each of its successive incidents with a 
solemn precision which is in itself not the least 
funny feature of the parody. It is, of course, easy 
to turn into ridicule such a book as “The British 
Barbarians,” but it is not everybody who can make 
his ridicule so amusing and effective as Mr. Traill’s 
is. Indeed, it is a triumph of no common order to 
have written a parody of close upon a hundred 
pages which is readable from beginning to end. We 
must now wait for Mr. Grant Allen’s rejoinder. It 
will hardly take the form of another Hilltop novel, 
or another Alien drawn from the distant future to 
instruct the savages of to-day. 
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SOME MAGAZINES. 


THE Fortnightly Review for February might be 
called a Special Foreign Policy number. No less 
than six of its fifteen articles deal directly with our 
relations to other countries, while four others treat 
of subsidiary topics. From these divergent utter- 
ances three dominant conclusions stand out con- 
spicuously. We are isolated in Europe, and shall 
remain so. We have no cause to do anything to 
obtain the goodwill of Germany. We had better 
come to a speedy understanding with Russia. The 
first article in the number stands out from the 
rest by the vigour of its style and the strength 
of its hostility toGermany. “A Lesson in German,” 
by “ Genosse [comrade] Aegir,” explains that the 
German Emperor's telegram is not surprising, simply 
because Germany, being always essentially isolated, 
has had to fight for her own hand by a diplomacy 
compared with which Italian Machiavellianism is 
child’s play. Her policy has been to sow discord 
among her neighbours, or to exploit them for her 
own sole advantage—as in the League of the Three 
Emperors, the Triple Alliance, and her relations with 
England in Africa. As to an alliance with Germany, 
it is not to be thought of—“ not even against the 
Father of Evil himself.” The article is eminently 
readable, distinctly exaggerated, and somewhat 
belated. If it had been published two or three 
years ago, when Conservative papers used to talk 
about our joining the Triple Alliance, it might 
have done some good. At present, its chief effect 
must be to irritate the German Jingoes. The next 
article traces our failure in the East to the multiple 
control established, and the mutual jealousies 
fostered, by the Treaty of Paris. The writer—who 
to us seems not to exhibit even that wisdom which 
comes after the event—thinks Lord Rosebery ought 
to have secured an Anglo-Russian understanding 
after the Sassoun massacre by merging both Eastern 
Questions; but he states that this course was not 
adopted partly because Mr. Gladstone sent a memor- 
andum to the Cabinet urging them to direct coer- 
cion of Turkey, and so their attention was con- 
centrated on this problem ; they thus declined to help 
Russia to check Japan, and made a fresh set of 
difficulties for England. This may be secret 
history, or fiction and fancy, and we incline to 
think it the latter. Among the other articles, 
we may notice Canon MacColl’s plea for a re- 
turn by Lord Salisbury to the tradition, making 
in favour of a Russian understanding, of the 
Conservative Cabinet of 1814; an article by a 
Turkish officer, valuable mainly as indicating the 
bitter hostility of many educated Turks to the 
Sultan; an article by Judge O'Connor Morris on 
Irish land questions, favouring finally the develop- 
ment of joint ownership rather than land purchase ; 
and an extremely amusing account by Mr. William 
Archer of G. H. Lewes’s connection with the stage as 
dramatist, actor—he played Shylock at Manchester 
—and critic of the able but long-defunct Leader, in 
the pages of which he anticipated some of the special 
characteristics of the New Journalism, and added 
* psychology” to the vocabulary of the dramatic 
critic. It is a good number, if a little overweighted 
by the needs of the political situation. 

The National Review—which contains sixteen 
pages more than usual, owing to the pressure of 
public affairs on the introductory space devoted to 
notes—also exhibits the effect of the political situa- 
tion in other ways. An article by Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey, “ The Keynote of Our Foreign Policy,” ex- 
plains that, as we could not in any case ally ourselves 
with Germany because of Alsace and Lorraine, we 
had best come to an understanding with Russia 
—excellent advice, but belated, as Conservative 
advice is apt to be even in these days of pro- 
gressive amalgamated Unionism. Mr. Shadwell’s 
article on the German community in London is 
largely historical, somewhat exaggerated as to 
the incapacity of Germans to open up very new 





a 
countries—for there are plenty of Germans in Texas 
and Southern Brazil—and contains a good may 
nasty things: eg. a comparison of the Germans to 
penny-in-the-slot machines, occu) yng positions in 
crowded places and content with constant sma) 
gains. But it is worth reading for its statistic 
Among the miscellaneous articles, Mr. Leslie Stephen’; 
on the “Evolution of Editors” indicates that the 
species was definitely differentiated with Cave, th, 
founder of the Gentleman's Magazine. Mr. Hugh 
Stutfield (“The Company-Monger’s Elysium,” j, 
England) urges the need for a reform in our coy. 
pany law, and contains some timely cautions t 
statesmen—especially those now in office—as to ths 
danger of cultivating the company-promoter, and x 
paving the way for the introduction into England of 
Panamas, Panaminos, and the consequent suspicion 
that is now a standing danger in politics both jy 
Italy and in France. 

Blachiood’s Magazine, ever renewing its youth, 
gives us a hopeful article on the future of the British 
army ; “Tales from Blackwood” (newstyle) of a South 
African mine, and a bit of Highland folk-lore; , 
wolf battue in Podolia (Blackwood is strong m 
Eastern Europe), and Automatic Traction (chiefly 
electric trams); several attractive literary articles, 
and one by Mr. Anderson, the Commissioner of 
Police, urging the perpetual seclusion of the habitual 
criminal. It is a capital number, and much mor 
than five times as good as many monthlies at a fifth 
of the price. The “ romance of high politics ” continues 
interesting. The politics of romance are generally 
melodramatic and nonsensical, but these have 4 
pleasing verisimilitude ; yet the author, who know 
Eastern Europe, should not have introduced a 
American reporter, and shown that he knows neither 
America nor its language. 

The Free Review contains an article on “The 
Outlook in France,” of which the best part is an 
examination of the Conservative-Republican attacks 
on the Progressive Income Tax. The rest of the 
articles are mostly rather amateurish; one should 
not have been printed at all. But there is, inier 
alia, a reasonable plea by Mr. Alan Stephens in 
favour of cultivated luxury as against “ the retum 
to nature” of Thoreau. 





A RARE NOVEL. 


Tue C Mayor or Lire. By Havering Bowcher. London: Elka 


Mathews. 
WE commend this volume with an entire sincerity to all lover 
of that literature which is quiet, wise, and good. The book iss 
novel, and tells a story of 
‘Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn” ; 
but, for all that, it neither strives nor cries. Delicacy—tht 
word which, according to the witty author of “ Friendship’ 
Garland,” stirred some subterranean depth in the soul of Nick, 
the Paris correspondent: “My friend Nick, who has all the 
sensitive temperament of genius, seemed inexplicably struck 
by this word delicacy, which he kept repeating to himself. 
‘ Delicacy,’ said he, ‘delicacy—surely I have heard that word 
before. “Yes, in other days,’ he went on dreamily, ‘in my fres!, 
enthusiastic youth, before I knew Sala, before I wrote for thst 
infernal paper, before I called Dixon's style lithe and sinew). 
A good many of us must sympathise with poor Nick—delieats 
is not the note of the modern novel. Yet its charm is irresis- 
ible, its life immortal, its claim to admiration irrefutable, 
its power to please eternal. The noisy writers and the arm 
writers gallop alike to the same pit of oblivion. The hum 7 
the least original of the quictists outlives by many & long J 
the last hours of the most famons of the clattering crew ¥ 
earn a brief and discreditable fame by knocking stage Se 
about, or describing what takes place when decent folk ar 
accustomed to turn their backs. £ lore 
“The © Major of Life” is a tale of men and women, © 
and the flouting of love, of clashing temperaments 4” Stes 
tending ambitions. It creates its own atmosphere, and ~ * 
a genuine if not a breathless interest. It is written an =A 
composedly, yet with force and feeling. When you ar Aas ite 
—which you are not likely to do until you have finis naa 
rou feel you have spent your time well and wisely, “o > 
sod a sense of gratitude to the author. To fling down 


wi 
book as this to the great howling herd of novel-readers in ; 
and country, who are fed on such food as “ The Sort We 
Satan” or ‘such strange meat as “Jude the Obscure, ™ 
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—_—_—— 
should surmise, & rash veuture ; but it takes all sorts to make a 

jd, and we are certain that “The C Major of Life” will 
we ‘easure to thousands, if ouly the right thousands happen 
to hear of it and read it. 





MOSSES AND FERNS. 
cTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MossEs AND FERNS 
, han gg By Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph.D., 
Professor of Botany in the Leland-Stanford Junior University. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
Tas group of plants now brought together under the name 
of Archegoniate is of great. interest to botanists, and has been 
the object of much recent investigation. — The results of later 
researches having only begun to find their way into the text- 
hooks, Professor Campbell’s work was undertaken for the 
arpose of presenting in somewhat detailed form a résumé of 
the substance of the great mass of literature upon the subject. 
Various papers published by the author have served as the basis 
of the work. These have been supplemented by observations, 
the results of which are now published for the first time. The 
jook seems to be a very thorough piece of work, and justifies 
the author’s hope that it contains a fairly comprehensive state- 
ment of the comparative morphology of the Muscinex and 
Pteridophy ta. 


PLANT FORM FOR DESIGNERS. 
ABoox or SruptEs IN Prant Form, wit Some SvuaGGEstTions FoR 
mem AprnicaTion To Desicn. By A. E. V. Lilley and W. 
Midgley. London: Chapman & Hall. 





To designers of all kinds, as the authors express a modest hope 
in their brief preface, this volume should indeed be welcome. 
Decorative artists are turning more and mere to Nature, and 
especially to floral forms, for inspiration; and it must often 
happea—Mr. Lilley and Mr. Midgley would say “ generally,” 
bat this surely would te an exaggeration—that the plant most 
suitable for a particular design is out of season when it is 
vaunted. Here they are provided with excellent material for 
siuly in the form of a series of drawings and photographs. 
There are no less than 180 illustrations—some of them charming, 
aud all executed with skill and taste—seattered over the 148 
pages of the volume. One may best give an idea of their scope 
and variety by quoting from the alphabetical index the subjects 
under a single letter. The following are included under tha 
letter M:—Mallow (Musk), Maple, both pen-and-ink sketches 
by Mr. Midgley; Marsh Marigo!d, pen-and-ink, by Mr. Lil'ey; 
Marrow (Vegetable), photograph; Marsh Marigold, stencilled 
diaper, by Mr. Lilley; Mistletoe, pen-and-ink, by Mr. Midgley. 

{ these the diaper alone is purely ornamental ; the others are 
studies rather than designs. Mr. Midgley contributes an 

fective title-page, and Mr. Lilley the cover design, It is a 
"most attractive-looking volume, both inside and out. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“THE true fortifieation of England is always to be in a 
; Pesition to strike the first blow at sea the moment it may be 
necessary.” Such a verdict sounds modern enough to have been 
Wntten yesterday by Admiral Colomb or Captain Mahaa, or, 
indeed, aay other naval expert; but a3 a matter of fact it was 
pitiered long ago by that great and noble sailor—Thomas 
Coch ‘ane, tenth Earl of Dundonald. He was ever a fighter, 
ead his lif, which began in 1774 and did not end till 1869, may 
” Toughly summed up in three words—adventure, battle, 
p Uroversy. Dandonald was a perfervid Scot, as everyone 
"Ss Who has read his racy, delightful oracular “ Auto- 
pogtaphy of a Seaman”—a record which, so far as his pen was 
a, stopped short abruptly with the year before Waterloo. 
“ Caims of such a man to recognition in a series devoted to 
nen of action are resistless, and Mr. Fortescue, let us add, has 
ue them justice in this frank and vivid monograph. Unluckily, 
‘udonald was as aggressive on land as on sea; and as he 
“Jaturally both impatient and arrogant, he rashed into 
“ct with the authorities at home with as much alacrity and 
pues fear as he displayed towards the enemies of England 
aoa wa sane without his grievances small or great, 
aon y proud and implacable, the indignities which 
ander and z - they were great—rankled in a heart that was 
wl ee in spite of its capacity for indignation and 
be iid indonald was the man to go through five and water 


89, literally—when he believed that his quarrel was just, 
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and his power of self-deception in that respect was phenomenal. 
These pages recount his services as a great fighting sailor, and 
they show how fertile he was in resource, how undaunted in 
difficulty, how inflexible in discipline, and how beloved alike by 
officers and men. His eruises and exploits—first on board the 
Speedy, and then on the Pal/as—read like pure romance, and 
they represent in truth the finest typo of the romance of 
adventure. Afterwards, when jealousy and misrepresentation 
brought ruin to this outspoken, brilliant sailor-—duil men were 
ever his foes, and stupid people abhorred him—he went to the 
help of young and oppressed nationalities like Chili, Pern, and 
Brazil, and distinguished himself daring the war of Greek 
Independence. England tardily began to make some reparation 
of the injustice done to Dundonald; but his closing years were 
embittered by the grudging and half-hearted manner in which 
even partial amends were made. It is pitiful to think that the 
greatest work of such a man was done under an alien flag, but, 
to a certain extent, he had himself to blame. Mr. Fortescue 
thinks that as a naval genius Nelson himself stands scarcely 
higher than Dundonald. He adds: “ Had not his pugnacious 
and undisciplined disposition made his worst enemies out of his 
own countrymen, the name of Dundonald might now be coupled 
with Nelson’s in the hearts of all Englishmen.” His personal 
bravery was not less remarkable than his extraordinary skill; 
but of this, one example out of many that might be given must 
suffice: —“ When the Impériewse was making her raids on tho 
French coasts, Cochrane sent his boats ashore to destroy a 
battery. They returned to report that the enterprisa was 
impracticable. ‘ Well, Jack, do you think it impossibla to blow 
up that battery?’ ‘No, my Jord,’ answered the coxswain; and 
a chorus of voices added, ‘ We can do it if you go.” Cochrane 
jumped into a boat, and, rowing ashore with his party, carried 
the battery ia a moment.” No ettempt is made in this vigorous 
little book to extenuate the faults of Dundonald, and we are 
glad to find some manly plain-speaking regarding the dastardly 
treatment which the brave sailor received. 

In that year of glorious memories, 1683, the pictures yuo little 
town of Falmouth was selected by the authorities as the point 
of departure for that now forgotten institution, “The Post 
Office Packet Service.” Mr. Arthur Norway has done excellent 
service by ransacking piles of dusty official papers from which 
the ink is fading fast, and gathering from the lips of old people 
swiftly-vanishing traditions concerning this strangely-neglected 
branch of the Service. He lays stress on the fact that the Post 
Olfice Packet Service was in truth a fighting Servico, yet naval 
historians scarecly mention it. It was for a century and a half, 
moreover, a regular method of travel, and yet it is seldom 
meutioned in old-fashioned books of biography and adventure. 
Falmouth was associated with the work of the Post Office in 
this important fashion f:r mora than a century and a half, and 
the towa was lifted out of obsearity by the brisk traffie con- 
sequent on such a fact. Tha annals of the Packet Service 
betweea the years 1795 and 1815 are traced, with no lack of 
gossip and the help of stories of heroism and adventure, in this 
lively volume, Our straggles with Franee and America fall 
within the period, and they led to many exciting episodes. Oxo 
of the packet-boats was called the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the captain was a plucky fellow who seems to have determined 
that such a name should not lose any of its fighting lustre in 
his hands, His services fur the Post Office were thrilling— 
not te say sanguinary—and of a kind to startle the stvid modern 
officials of St. Mavtin’s-le-Grand. We congratulate Mr. Norway 
on having written a pleasant and well-informed book on a 
subject which appeals with all the charm of novelty to the 
majority of readers. 

All who know the value of the late Mr. C. A. Fyffe’s “ History 
of Modern Europe” will be glad to learn that a cheap and re- 
vised edition of the work in one convenient volume has just been 
brought ont by Messrs. Cassell. The work originally appeared 
in three volumes, between the years 188% and 1889, and it was 
at ones recognized not only as a vigorous but also as a philo- 
sophie survey of the course of events which have shaved the 
fortunes of Europo between the years 1792 and 1873. Mrs. 
Tyfie, at the request of tho publishers, undertook the revision of 
the work, and it may be as well to quote her own concise and 
modest statement of the course pursued in the present instance : 
“ A few manuscript corrections and additions found in his own 
copy of the work lave been adopted in the present edition; in 
general, however, my attention, in revising each sheet for tho 
press, has been devoted to securing an accurate reproduction of 
the text as they appeared in the previous editions in three 
volumes.” The book is at oncs well-balanced and well-informed, 
and it is written with an uncommon union of historical judgment 
and literary skill. Maps and a copious index enhance the value 
of this valuable reprint as a work of practical reference. 


There is much shrewd observation and some independenco of 
thought in Mr. Bradford’s group of essays, “ T'ypes of American 
Character.” He describes the transatlantic variety of the pessimist, 
the idealist, the epicurean, the man of letters, and the like. We 
are asked to believe that the American pessimist hs little in 
common—genius apart—with Maurice de Guérin, Balzac, Flau. 
bert, Turgeneff, or Guy de Maupassant; whilst he is still further 
removed from men of the stamp of Leopardi or Schopenhauer. 
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Thanks to the Puritanism that still lingers in his blood, he has 
inherited a fastidious conscience, which haunts him in minute 
details of life even though he seeks to reason the moral impera- 
tive away as an idle illusion. He is described in this book as 
without enthusiasm and without convictions; and, for the most 
part, he seems to be without brutality and without vice. His 
life is grey, uncomplaining, and profoundly hopeless, iu spite of 
much outward amiability and cheap toleration of others. Women 
are in the ascendency across the Atlantic, and the most typical 
idealist, declares Mr. Bradford, in America is a woman. In 
speaking of the man of letters, frank admission of the fact is 
made that the United States has done nothing yet in literatura 
which is at all worthy of its name and place in history. Mr. 
Bradford predicts that whenever a writer of the first rank arises 
in America he will concern himself neither with poetry, the 
novel, nor the drama; and his reasons for this view, thoagh we 
have not space to state them, are, to say the least, ingenious. 
Here, however, is the conclusion of the whole matter: “Some 
day, before many years—he may be among us now—there will 
come a true son of Aristophanes and Rabelais and Cervantes 
who will prick the bubble of our vast self-satisfaction without 
hitterness, without harshness, and with none of the cynical satire 
of the French pessimistic schoo].” There are ideas in this little 
hook, and the courage ef them, but the reasens which are given 
in support of them ave rather fanciful. 

There is no need to do more than chronicle the arrival of the 
forty-second annual volumes of reference entitled the “Shilling 
Peerage,” Baronetage,” “ Knightage,” and ‘‘ House of Commons.” 
‘The new editor, who modestly withholds his name, and merely signs 
himself a “ Graduate of the University of London” is worthily 
sustaining the old traditions which these cheap and convenient 
volumes won under the long and diligent supervision of Mr. 
Edward Walford. They contain the usual alphabetical lists, 
and many facts and statistics based on the latest returns. We 
know of no books issued at the same price which can stand 
comparison with these four volumes for fulness of information 
combined with accuracy and facility for purposes of rapid 
consultation. 
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